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The Difference 


in cost between Sargent’s Artistic Hardware and the poor stuff so often used is nothing com- 
pared with the great difference in the goods. Daily use does not injure good hardware, and 


Sargent’s Easy Spring Locks 


and trimmings will stand the wear and tear in the home or store, the office or shop, the school 
orchurch, The day of poor hardware for good buildingsis past. Sargent’s Book of Designs, 
sent on request, will help you in the selection of appropriate trimmings for your building. 


SARGENT & COMPANY, Mi‘inisticHarasee, 146 Leonard Street, NEW YORK 
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Real Estate We 
Is Guaranteed by A-R-E-SIX’S, issued by the 
AMERICAN REAL ESTATE COMPANY 


This Company, founded in 1888, is the original and oldest real estate corporation among the 
hundreds now successfully engaged in the business of buying and improving New York real 
estate for income or for sale. Its property holdings include over six miles of lot frontage at 
stations of the subway in Manhattan and the Bronx, and New York’s most beautiful residential 
suburb, Park Hill-on-the-Hudson. In the enlargement of its business it offers at par in multi- 


plesof $100 Siy Per Cent Gold Bonds. 


These Bonds are secured by the Company’s entire assets of over $7,000,000, 
including Capital and Surplus of over $1,125,000. Interest is payable semi- 
annually by Coupons attached. They are negotiable and transferable and 
convertible into cash. Affording liberal return, absolute safety and cash 
availability, they combine the three essentials of the ideal investment. 
Map of New York City, showing the location of our various prop- 
erties, with Seventeenth Annual Statement and other circulars with 

full particulars on request. 


Americanfeal Fstate Company 


716 Dun Building, 290 Broadway, New York 
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The New Macmillan Books 


Mr. A. V. DICEY’S new book on the relation between 


Law and Public Opinion in England 


Follows out the relations between a century of English legislation and successive currents of pinion, wages the growth 
of law into connection with the course of t) one n a way which gives to the mass of dry be rules favs gpm iy 04 often 


enactments a new interest and meaning. Cloth, 8vo, $3.0 00 (postage 19¢. 


Professor L. H. Bailey’s new book on The Outlook to 
Nature 


discusses in a stimulating, pleasant way the wholesome practice —_ the mind toward nature” in the evernia 
outlook on life, in matters of education, etc. Cloth, 12mo, $1.25 net (postage te) 


Edward Fitzgerald By Arthur C. Benson 


Mr. Benson’s “ Rossetti,’ in the same series, issued last year, won especial favor for its sympathy and clear-headed view, 
"A new volume in the English Men of Letters Series. Cloth, 12mo, gut top, % cents net (postage 8c 


T. R. Jernigan’s China in Law and Commerce 


deals with precisely such phases of its government, systems of administration, methods of business, family life, etc., as are 
essential to anyone who would do business in China or understand Chinese life. Cloth, 12mo, $2.00 net ( ‘postage 13c 3c.) 


M. Arthur K. Kuhn’s ‘razs/ation of Professor Meili’s 
International Civil and Commercial Law 


By F. MEILI, Professor of International Private Law in the University of Zuricl, Delegate of Su etriond te The 
Hague International Conference. Translated and Supplemented with additions of American and — a an} 
ARTHUR K. KUHN, Member of the New York Bar. Cloth, 8vo, $3.00 n (postage 18¢. 


E Levasseur’s Elements of Political Economy 


THEODORE MARBURG, M.A. Portions of the treatise were rewritten by the author Sj this translation; other cee 
A and changes made by the translator himself were approved by the author. Cloth, cr. 8vo, $1.75 (postage 13¢ .) 


Dr. Hermann Schultz’s Outlines ot Christian Apologetics 


Fos USE a LECTURES. Translated from the revised and enlarged — of 19022 by ALFRED NICHOLS, Professor 
of German in Simmons College. Cloth, 328 pp., 8vo, gilt top, $1.75 net (postage =, 


Mr. John Sergeant Wise’s @elight/ully sympathetic Diomed: 


The Life Travels, and Observations of a Dog, is peeomnees by the New York Tribune: ‘“ By all odds one of the most suc- 
cessful ‘ dog books’ ever written.” With over 100 illustrations, New edition. Cloth, 12mo, $1.50 net (postage 15c.) 


NEW NOVELS JUST READY 
Charles Egbert Craddock’s The Storm Centre 


A delightful picture of an old-time Southern homestead surrounded by a wing of the Federal army. Cloth, $1.50 


Mrs. Nancy Huston Banks’s The Little Hills 


A refreshing bit of kindly portraiture, an attractive story of country folk, of earnest, honest, amusing, pathetic eal, 


loth, $1.50 
Jack London’s The Game 


“In rapidity of action, forceful style and gripping interest it is one of the most notable of his stories. The plot is simple. 
and of lnereasing power and fascination.” in Dea er, Cleveland. Illustrated in color. Cloth, $1.50 


Miss Robins’s A Dark Lantern 


the autbor of ““ The Open Question,” ““ The Magnetic North,” etc 
a strength, in originality, in emotional force, it ts far out of the common,” says The New York Times. Cloth, $1.50 


John Heigh’s The House of Cards 


“A novel fresh and vigorous with a ges of pastoes, a pinch of politics, a modicum of love, and the whole flavored b 
fine humor and piquant cynicism.”—St. Louis Republic Cloth, $150 


Barbara’s At the Sign of the Fox 


An entirely new departure by the author of “ The Garden of a Commuter’s Wife,” etc. Frontispiece in colors. Cloth, $1.50 





ASE Pc BOOKSELLER OR NEWSDEALER TO SHOW: YOU 


gees ee opular Series of 25=-=Cent Novel 


These include a4 —— 7 ion ei ie times, novels by Mrs. Hompary Warp, WINSTON 
G. Wetts, A. E. W. Mason, and others. 


We shall esteem it a pars anes you aa ask to see these novels, seventeen of which are now ready. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, 4.00 Fittn aves N. ¥. 
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EDUCATION 


Illinois 


TODD, PEN RART, FOR POTS, te Torta a 
near ‘0 Tor bo e 8! . 
Ae tor Re Wi Pine WolSiock, 1 











Wisconsin 





MILWAUKEE, Wisconsin 


,Milwaukee-Downer College 
Preparatory) sccreditedic Hasters and Western Colleges and Uni- 


(Department EK.) Miss Exiex C. SaBIN, 





Massachusetts 


LASELL SEMINARY 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN, Auburndale, Mass. 


Lasell has ideas and methods concerning the training of girls that 
make it an extraordinary school. 

The hands and the body are trained with the mind. Courses in 
Domestic Economy and applied Housekeeping, Lessons in Sewing, 
Cooking, Dress Home Sanitation, Conversation and 
Walking—all without extra cost. Ly advantages in Music and 
Art. 10 miles from Boston. Write for catalogue. 


Cc. C. BRAGDON, Principal. 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY 
The Lawrence Scientific School 

offers four-year courses of study leading to the degree of 
S.B. in Civil, Mechanical and Electrical Engineering, Min- 
ing and Metallurgy, Architecture, Landscape Architecture, 
Forestry, Chemistry, Geology, Biology, Anatomy and Hy- 
giene (preparation for medical schools), Science for Teach- 
ers, an¢ a course in General Science. For the catalogue 
and information address J. L. LOVE, 16 University Hall, 
Cambridge, Mass. N. 8. A 2. 


WHEATON SEMINARY 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN. 


Rev. Samvezw V. Couz, A.M., D.D., President. 

Tst year begins Sept. 20th, 1905. Kndowed college-preparatory. 
Certificates to college. Advanced courses for high-school gee 
ates and others. Art and music. Experienced teachers. Native 
French and German. New brick gymnasium, with resident in- 
atructor; tennis, basket-ball, field-hockey, golf. Steam and eicc- 
tricity. Healthful location, within 30 miles ef Boston. For 
Catalogue and views, address 

WHEATON SEMINARY, Norton, Mass. 


Miss Hall’s 
School 


In the Berkshire Hills 


On a handsome estate 1,000 feet above sea level, 
girls are given an outdoor life, a college prepara- 
tory or a general education by a carefully chosen 
faculty. A special department for little a. 

For catalogue address 


Miss MIRA H. HALL, Principal, 
Pittsfield, Massachusetts. 


ROCK RIDGE SCHOOL 


For Boys. Location high and dry. Laboratories. Shop for 
Mechanic Arts. Strong teachers. Earnest Boys. A new gymna- 
sium with swimming pool. Fits for College, Scientific School and 


Business. Illustrated pamphlet sent free. Please address. 
Dr. a. R. WHITE, Principal, Wellesley Hills, Mass. 
































Missouri 


Missouri School of Mines and Metallurgy. 
A Department of the State University.) Offers courses in 
Mining. Lae Chemietry. Civil Engineering, General Science. 
ment. New buildings. 
———— GEO. E. LADD, Director, Rolla, Mo. 


Pennsylvania 











Washington Seminary, 


Washington, Pennsylvania. 
A Boarding and Day School for Girls. Sixty-ninth year begins 
Se vember 20, 1905. For catalogue agdress Miss Mar 
ald and Miss Christiana C. 


ary MacDon- 


hompson, neipals. 














TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
Supplies sch grad 
—— ree of all ~ — with competent teachers. Assists 
P. FRENCH, 81 Chapel St., Albany, N. Y, 





ANTED.—Editors, Clergymen and other educated men of 

business ability to represent us. Weekly or - 

antee paid. Give age, qualifications, references. DO D. MEAD 
& CO., New York. 


SCORES OF AGENTS 


testify that soliciting subscriptions for the Woman’s 
Home Companion, the favorite family magazine in 
half a million American homes, is highly profitable. 
If you are interested in a paying proposition write 
at once to 


THE CROWELL PUBLISHING CO., 
Department of Agents, Springfield, Ohio, 
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130 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK. 








CLARENCE W. Bowsn, Publisher, 
A Weekly Magazine. Entered at the New York Post-Offi 
as Second-Class Mail Matter. v. 


Terms of ———— yable in advance, one year. 
00; ; yy 10 cents. — 
Single copies over six months old*twenty-five cents. Postage 
toany Foreign Country in the Postal Union.$1.56a year extra. 
nook before chansons sect theo es ool ooh 
¢ s e effect ; 
new ad es sho d be given. aps ; the old as well as the 
rsons ng the return o eir manuscri if not 
accepted, should send a stamped and a ae 
We cannot, however, in that case, hold ourselves respon- 
sible for their return. Authors should preserve a copy. 


PREHISTORIC INDIAN RELICS, “2fJock 
uffa 01 ‘ > 
blankets, elk tasks and jE mgt lets | Ay ak. — 
N. CARTER, Elkhorn, Wis. 


READING NOTICES 


** Godis making more people but he is not makin: 
seacoast nor interior lakes and mownintee.” ean 


NEW ENGLAND SCENERY UNGHANGED 
GOLONIAL DAYS. — 


New England history. thrift and progress commen 
when the Pilgrims landed at Piyneuth in 1620. Thee 
worked untiringly and unceasingly for the establishment 
of commercial centres and industrial markets ; and the 

esent flourishing manufacturing and commercial ac- 

ivity of the Hub shows how weil they succeeded. But 
nature appeared on the ‘scene long before our early pro- 
genitors and shaped the bays and shore line; piled up the 
mountains and ae laid out the lake and valley 
lands. The “Crystal Hills” long, long years ago were 
the sacred haunt of the red men’s Manitou, the lakes and 
rivers, the aborigines’ fishing grounds, and the magnifi- 
cent sea was their haven of rest. Then the “pale 
face’ came, and afterward was the event of the railroad 
Busy marts, high mountains, lake and inland sections and 
the entire were all linked by the great steam 
railroad. Climatic conditions have not changed, nothin 
new, except the opportunity to get there, and what addi. 
tional charms hotel men and landscape artists have 
added. Summer is the vacation season, and Maine and 
the Maritime Provinces is the vacation land, and the Maine 
Central Railroad is the vacation road. The General Pas- 
senger Department of the Maine Central at Portland will 
send you booklets on the seashore and the interior lakes 
and woods. help F plan your vacation, engage ides 
for canoeing and camping trips, tell you of hotels and 
boarding houses, of camps and cotta for rent, where 
to stay, what it costs and how to get there.—Adv. 
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VACATION READING 








Don’t forget to send us your vacation address in order that 
THE INDEPENDENT, like a well-informed friend from 
the city, may pay you week-end visits and chat with you 
about what is doing in the world outside your retreat. Sum- 
mer is our best time to think, and each copy of THE INDE- 
PENDENT contains a greater variety of thought-seeds than 
you will find in the same small compass elsewhere. 

Haven't you a friend who would appreciate a progressive 
and comprehensive weekly magazine? Send us his name 


with one dollar and we will send him THE INDEPEND- 
ENT from now to Jan. 1, 1906. If his name is already on 
our list we will notify you and ask for another name or 
return the dollar. It is the dull season for subscriptions, so 
we offer this inducement. 








TO THE INDEPENDENT, 
130 Fulton Street, New York. 


Enclosed find $1.00 for The Independent until Jan. 1, 1906, 
to be sent to 


Name 





Address. 
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Montreal & Boston Consolidated Mining and Smelting Company, Limited 


To the Stockholders : 

You are hereby advised of the completion of the Sale of your properties to The Dominion Copper Com 
pany, Limited, made necessary by the past due obligations of the Company, at present amounting to upwards 
of $320,000, and the immediate cash requirements of the Company for betterments and improvements As 
both corporations are organized under the laws of Ontario the sale has been effected and the stock of the 
purchasing company has been issued under the advice of Canadian counsel. 

Pursuant to the Agreement of Sale, there is now deposited with the National Trust Company, Limited, 
of Toronto, Canada, 3,166,000 shares of the stock of The Dominion Copper Company, Limited, out of a total 
of 3,200,000 shares of said Stock outstanding, of which sufficient has been reserved to be exchanged, share for 
share, for the Stock of the Montreal & Boston Consolidated Mining and Smelting Company, Limited. 

The Agreement, among other things, provides for an issue by the Dominion Copper Company of $1,000, 
ooo of “‘ First Mortgage Six Per Cent. Ten-Year Gold Bonds,’’ of which Bonds $700,000 are to be issued im- 
mediately for the payment of the past due indebtedness of the Company and its immediate requirements for 
betterments. All of these Bonds are offered for subscription to the Stockholders at 90% and accrued interest, 
of the par value of the Bonds. The Bonds are to be issued in denominations of $1,000, $500.00 and $100.00 
each, and with each purchase of $100.00 par value of Bonds the subscriber will receive $200.00 in par value of the 
Stock of The Dominion Copper Company. The right to subscribe for all said $700,000 Bonds has been reserved to the 
Stockholders. The entire bond issue has been underwritten. 

Each Stockholder may subscribe for as many Bonds as he may desire, but no subscription shall be 
received for less than one (1) Bond. In the event of the Bonds being over-subscribed they may be alloted in 
proportion to the holdings of Stock; provided, however, that every subscriber for only one (1) Bond of 
$100.00 shall be allotted his subscription in full. 

>— Certificates of Stock for exchange and subscription for Bonds must be received by The National Trust Company, 
Limited, of Toronto, Canada, not later than JUNE 30, 1905. Subscriptions for Bonds must be accompanied by a cheque 
for fifty per cent. (502) of the subscriptions payable to the Trust Company, the balance to be paid upon call of the 
Trust Gompany. 

Copies of the Agreement of Sale, Application Blanks for Bonds, and any other information may be 
had on application to the Office of the Company, No. 30 Broad Street, New York City, or to the Trust 
Company at Toronto, Canada. 

June 19th, 1905. 

SAMUEL UNTERIIYER, 
WwW. W. MILLER, t counsel 
Z. A. LASH, Tcronto, 








WARNER MILLER, 
President. 

















THE COMFORT OF RIDING IN A 


Bailey (Pneumatic) Whalebone Roadwagon 


“TAKE EACH MAN’S CENSURE, BUT RESERVE THY JUDGMENT.’’— Shakespeare. 




















The Quality of being Comfortable is the 
first great consideration in riding. This 
quality the Pneumatic Carriage possesses in 
a superlative degree. Bear in mind we speak 
of a mechanically perfect Pneumatic Carriage, 
the S. R. Bailey. 


methods of suspension, to which pneumatic 
tires had been applied. Such carriages never 
were a success. Had he used a Bailey; 
that is, a carriage all the parts of which was 
made by Bailey and assembled by Bailey — 
not a vehicle with merely a Bailey seat or 


































Air makes the best, lightest, and most con- 
venient cushion within the reach of man, and 
utilized compressed, as it is in the pneumatic 
tire, it transmits no road vibration nor noise. 

Bailey Suspension Springs absorb what 
slight, soft, bouncing motion would otherwise 
remain from certain roadways, and we have 
a vehicle whose riding qualities are ideally 
comfortable. 

A man might say that he had a Pneumatic 
Carriage of which he did not like the riding 
qualities, but it’s a thousand chances to one 
he never had a really correct Pneumatic 
Carriage; but one with ordinary springs and 








Bailey hangers or Bailey shaft-eyes or Bailey 
something or other (we own 23 patents cover- 
ing our carriage and its parts, including 70 
auxiliary claims)— his story undoubtedly 
would have been different. 

Manufacturers who through inability and 
ignorance have built Pneumatic Carriages 
which failed are abandoning their attempts, 
and naturally are decrying them. We shall 
continue to build our perfect one, and will 
sell twice as many as we did last year. 

Write us for literature. 


S. R. BAILEY & CO., Amesbury, Mass, 
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Survey of the World 


The departmental in- 
quiry in reference to 
Mr. Loomis’s conduct 
in the Venezuela scandal which has 
been held in Washington for the past 
few weeks closed last Tuesday. The 
first charge, that Mr. Loomis received 
a bribe of $10,000 from the New York 
& Bermudez Asphalt Company, Secre- 
tary Taft finds was not sustained by 
“a scintilla of competent evidence.” 
In regard to the second charge, that 
Mr. Loomis became interested in the 
Mercado claim without advising the 
State Department, Mr. Taft says “ that 
Mr. Loomis ought to have informed the 
State Department of this transaction, 
but his action was not dishonest and 
did not involve the use of his office to 
influence or bring about his personal 
profit.” As tothe third charge, that Mr. 
Loomis entered the employ of Ameri- 
can syndicates to secure and carry out 
a ‘contract for refunding Venezuelan 
loans, Secretary Taft finds “that Mr. 
Loomis had not done other than to use 
his good office to bring together the 
head of the Venezuelan Government 
and the person who possibly might 
have aided the Venezuelan Govern- 
ment in readjusting and refunding the 
debt ”; but “ he was certainly treading 
on dangerous ground in bringing his 
official life so close ” to such a transac- 
tion. The fourth charge, that Mr. 
Loomis used his office to break up an 
arrangement which Mr. Bowen had 
about completed with the Venezuelan 
Government for the arbitration of all 
questions in dispute between the 
United States and Venezuela, is 


The Venezuelan 
Scandal 


“wholly unfounded,” as Mr. Loomis 





requested that he have nothing to do 
with the Venezuelan policy of the Gov- 
ernment when he became Acting Sec- 
retary of State. The fifth charge, that 
Mr. Loomis wrote a letter to one Car- 
ner saying that the United States 
would not intervene against the inter- 
est of the New York & Bermudez Com- 
pany, has “no foundation whatever.” 
As to the sixth, that Mr. Loomis was 
engaged in mining concessions, Secre- 
tary Taft says “ that it did appear that 
he accepted the power of attorney for 
organizing a West Virginia corpora- 
tion for the purpose of carrying on 
mining operations in Venezuela, but 
that the proposition was never put 
through because of the failure to raise 
sufficient capital.” The seventh charge, 
that he became interested as a partner 
in the firm of Paquet & Co. in the con- 
struction of a railroad, was answered 
by the fact that the railroad project 
was never carried through. Secretary 
Taft, in conclusion, exonerates Mr. 
Loomis of corruption; but says that he 
ought not to have engaged in outside 
deals while in public service, and he 
hopes that his “ bitter” experience 
will be a warning. President Roose- 
velt briefly accepted Secretary Taft’s 
entire findings in regard to Mr. Loomis 
and then devoted himself to Mr. 
Bowen, whose actions he calls “ inex- 
cusable” and so insubordinate as to 
unfit him to hold a position in the 
United States diplomatic service. The 
President quoted an order of the State 
Department showing that no Minister 
is permitted to make charges against 
any other officer of the service, except 
in a communication to the Department 


1439 
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of State, and then goes on to quote the 
testimony of the case to show that Mr. 
Bowen volunteered to representatives 
of the press information in regard to 
Mr. Loomis, and in fact that Mr. 
Bowen had become a “ monomaniac ” 
on the Loomis subject. Under the cir- 
cumstances he held that Mr. Bowen’s 
conduct is especially reprehensible be- 
cause of the damage it has undoubtedly 
done to the interests of the country, 
and this irrespective of whether Mr. 
Loomis is guilty or not. He added that 
he would like to have promoted Mr. 
Bowen, as he had been a long time in 
the service and his record had been 
in many respects excellent, but he felt 
it was impossible to retain him without 
exposing the interests of the Govern- 
ment to a risk so great that it could not 
justifiably be —., 


Mr. Bowen’s_ statement 
was issued on the follow- 
ing day. He said that the 
Venezuelan scandal “ constituted a na- 
tional disgrace and it would never be 
settled until it is settled right.” When 
he first went to Venezuela he found 
that Mr. Loomis had an unsavory repu- 
tation and that reports were being cir- 
culated everywhere which reflected 
upon his honor as an official and a man. 
When going through the Legation ar- 
chives over a year ago he found docu- 
ments which seemed to incriminate Mr. 
Loomis. These he forwarded to the 
State Department, and received an ac- 
knowledgment by Mr. Hay, in which the 
latter said, “I have been greatly sur- 
prised and pained in reading the docu- 
ments you sent to me.” Mr. Bowen 
says that meanwhile,on his return from 
representing Venezuela at The Hague, 
the scandal got worse and worse, and 
finally, shortly after the first of this year, 
he was informed that a check to Mr. 
Loomis and a letter from him compro- 
mising the United States were report- 
ed to be in the possession of President 
Castro. He transmitted this informa- 
tion by a letter of February 12th and 
also cabled. Three days after his cable 
was received in Washington he re- 
ceived a return cable from the State De- 
partment offering a post that was in- 


Mr. Bowen’s 
Defense 
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tended to be his stepping-stone to an 
ambassadorship. Mr. Bowen refused 
this, as he considered it a veiled bribe. 
He denies that he instigated charges 
against Mr. Loomis and says that the 
scandal was published in Le Temps of 
Paris about a month before it appeared 
in The New York Herald. Some of the 
incriminating papers that Mr. Bowen 
found in the archives of the Legation, 
which he forwarded to Secretary Hay, 
are as follows: 


“LEGATION OF THE UNITED STATES, 
“Caracas, August 25th, 1900. 
“'W. W. RUSSELL: 

“Dear Sir.—In reference to the portion of 
Mr. Mercado’s claim which I bought, I want 
to state that the only terms of settlement which 
I will accept, other than a full cash payment of 
about 30,400 bolivars in gold, are the following: 

“T will accept 20,000 bolivars in gold and 
10,400 bolivars in salt bonds at the rate of 82 
per cent., or § per cent. below the quoted mar- 
ket rate, provided it does not go below 80 per 
cent. Very truly, 

“F. B. Loomis. 

“If the matter is settled, please deposit the 
cash and bonds to my credit with H. L. Boul- 
ton & Co. F. B. Loomis.” 


“T received for Mr. F. B. Loomis the amount 
of 20,000 bolivars in cash and 12,000 bonds of 
the salt, amount which I have this day deliv- 
ered to Mr. W. W. Russell. 

“Caracas, September 27th, 1900. 

“A. D. JAuRETT.” 


“ LEGATION OF THE UNITED STATES, 
“ Caracas, VEN., July oth, 1900. 
“Francis B. Loomis, United States Legation, 
Caracas, Venezuela: 

“Dear Sir—lIn consideration of the services 
rendered by you to me and my associates in 
the matter of securing the contract for furnish- 
ing the Government of Venezuela with a loan 
to refund or convert certain of its standing 
debts, I beg leave to assure you that it is agreed 
and understood by me and my associates that 
you are to receive one-seventh of the gross 
profits—when the contract is fully complied 
with and the deal consummated—which may 
be realized by us on this transaction as a whole 
and on all of its parts and phases, said profits 
by this time being estimated at about ten mil- 
lion dollars. 

“Tt is further understood and desired by us 
that you shall continue to render us all the 
assistance you properly can while in Caracas 
till the transaction is brought to a conclusion 
and the loan duly ratified and issued. It is also 
understood that you will have a general super- 
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vision in Caracas of any publication we may 
deem it necessary to have in connection with 
the proposed bond issue. 
“CHartes R. MAyErs.” 

Mr. Bowen explains that Mr. Jaurett’s 
name was frequently coupled with that 
of Mr. Loomis in the investigation, and 
Jaurett was a fugitive from justice from 
Mexico. Mr. Russell is now our Min- 
ister in Venezuela. Mr. Loomis ex- 
plained the letter from Mr. Mayers on 
the ground that if the deal had gone 
through, which was to have given him 
a seventh of the ten million dollars, 
then he would have resigned from the 
service. To which Mr. Bowen rejoins: 

“The conduct of the man who as American 
Minister was willing to participate in such 
transactions as the foregoing is considered by 
his official superior as merely ‘ indiscreet,’ and 
he is retained in the public service. 

“My personal fate and fortune are of slight 

interest to the public. But it does concern the 
whole country that its diplomatic represent- 
atives abroad should be men of unsullied repu- 
tation, and every American citizen should be 
especially concerned when a man whose con- 
duct as Minister to a foreign State has been 
the cause of scandal is promoted to the high 
office of First Assistant Secretary of State and 
controls important negotiations with the very 
Government at whose capital the scandals were 
current.” 
Mr. Loomis left for Europe last week, 
where he goes as Special Ambassador 
from the United States in the cere- 
monies attending the removal of the 
body of Admiral Paul Jones to the 
American warships, and also as con- 
fidential investigator into the business 
methods of the various American lega- 
tions in Europe. 


Chief Engineer Wallace 
arrived at New York 
from the Isthmus on the 
22d, and was preceded by reports from 
Panama that it was his purpose to re- 
sign. These reports assertetl that he was 
taking with him all his personal effects. 
No cause was assigned, however, for 
resignation, beyond a rumor that more 
attractive employment had been offered 
to him. At last accounts there had been 
no confirmation. of the reports. The 
President has issued a call for a meeting 
of the Board of Consulting Engineers 
on September 1st in Washington. This 
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board is composed of the following mem- 
bers: 

General George W. Davis (chairman), 
Alfred Noble, William Barclay Parsons, Wil- 
liam H. Burr, General Henry L. Abbott, Fran- 
cis P. Stearns, Joseph Ripley, Isham Randolph, 
Herman Schussler, Henry Hunter (nominated 
by the British Government), Herr Eugene 
Tincauser (nominated by Germany), M. Guer- 
ard (nominated by France) and M. Quellen- 
nec, consulting engineer of the Suez Canal. 
Another engineer will be designated by the 
Government of The Netherlands. 


All the plans proposed to or by the 
Canal Commission will be considered by 
the board. The most important of the 
questions before it will be the one 
whether the canal shall have locks and 
a summit level or be constructed at the 
level of the sea——Cases of yellow fever 
are reported daily at Panama and Colon. 
The Commission will build three new 
hospitals and assume control of those in 
Panama. Governor Magoon has de- 
cided to erect 42 schoolhouses in the 
Zone. Within 1% miles of the railway 
there are nearly 2,000 children of school 
age, and 935 of them cannot read. 


Js 


The War Upon Mayor Weaver and 
Philadelphia’s Ring [iS supporters are 
. pursuing the defeated 

ring, with a prospect of recovering a 
part of the money that has been stolen. 
At the beginning of last week, John W. 
Hill, chief engineer of the filtration 
works, was arrested and held for trial 
on the charge that he had increased the 
payments to ring contractors (the Dur- 
ham-MeNichol firm) by fraudulent cer- 
tificates. Mr. Hill is well known in his 
profession. He came to Philadelphia 
from Cincinnati, and was until recently 
held in high esteem by Mayor Weaver, 
who caused his salary to be increased 
from $12,000 to $17,000. On the 23d 
he was arrested a second time upon addi- 
tional charges of the same kind. The 
testimony on which he has been held for 
trial is that of subordinates (one of 
whom had been discharged, and the 
other transferred, at his request), and of 
official records which appear to support 
their assertions. In one instance a legiti- 
mate allowance of $45 to the contractors 
was raised to $41,000. Mr. Hill wept in 
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court. He asserts that the witnesses 
against him perjured themselves. It 
was shown at the hearing that responsi- 
ble low bids for work on the filtration 
beds were rejected and the much higher 
bids of the Durham firm accepted. One 
of the contracts has been annulled by the 
Mayor. A thorough investigation of the 
Filtration Bureau’s accounts is to be 
made by experts from New York, and 
the work itself is to be examined under 
the direction of William Barclay Parsons, 
who planned the New York subway and 
is one of the Panama Canal Commis- 
sion’s engineers.—As the result of the 
inquiry made by the Civil Service 
Commission, at the direction of Mr. 
Roosevelt, Clarence Meeser, Deputy 
Collector of Internal Revenue, has been 
removed from office. He was associated 
with Salter in the ballot box frauds of 
1899. At that time he was a clerk in 
the Congressional Library at Washing- 
ton. With Salter he disappeared, re- 
mained away for two years, and then 
returned to be tried and acquitted. The 
Civil Service Commission believes that 
he was guilty. Before his return to 
Philadelphia, one of the men indicted 
with him had pleaded guilty and served 
a term in the penitentiary.—Joseph 
Donnelly, an assessor (as those in charge 
of the voting lists are called), pleaded 
guilty, last week, to the charge that he 
had added 4o1 fictitious or fraudulent 
names to a voting list which had con- 
tained only 376. This was at the election 
in November last. Five thousand men 
are to be set at work examining the lists 
in order that the fraudulent names on 
them may be removed.—Boss Durham 
was in conference with Governor Penny- 
packer at Harrisburg, last week, and 
upon his return he denied that he in- 
tended to give up the office of Superin- 
tendent of Insurance. He also said that 
there would be no special session of the 
Legislature. Such a session is desired 
by the opponents of the ring, in order 
that the “ripper ” bills approved by the 
Governor may be repealed and a personal 
registration law passed. The Methodist 
ministers of Philadelphia have asked the 
Governor to remove Durham.—Twenty- 
one Republicans, members of the Union 
League, suggested to the Republican 
City Committee (which is controlled by 
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the ring’s friends) that it should with- 
draw the ticket nominated for the com- 
ing election and substitute other names. 
The leading nominee is Henry C. 
Ransley, for Sheriff. He is president of 
the Select Council. With other nominees 
on the ticket he was prominently active 
in support of the gas lease. The Repub- 
lican Committee has adopted resolutions 
in accord with the suggestion made and 
has expressed a desire for “reform 
within the party.” It has also appointed 
a committee to confer with the reform 
organizations. Two of the three mem- 
bers are David Martin and David H. 
Lane, whose names do not inspire confi- 
dence among reformers familiar with the 
history of politics in Philadelphia. The 
Committee of Nine declares that there 
must be no compromise nor any dealings 
with the Republican Committee, which, it 
asserts, is corrupt and should be opposed 
by the Citizens’ wasp. 


Both the Pennsylvania 
and the New York Cen- 
tral Railroad companies 
recently reduced the running time of 
their fastest trains between New York 
and Chicago to eighteen hours. The dis- 
tance is 904 miles by the Pennsylvania 
route and 961 miles by the Central. Five 
stops are made by the Pennsylvania 
train, with a change of locomotives and 
crews at each one; the Central makes 
six. In parts of each route great speed 
is attained, the Pennsylvania’s train cov- 
ering one stretch of 131 miles in I15 
minutes, while the Central’s at times 
moves at the rate of more than 70 miles 
an hour. On the first eastbound Central 
train (June 18th) two passengers from 
Honolulu arrived in New York, having 
crossed the continent from San Fran- 
cisco in 84% hours. Three days later 
this fast service on the Central’s route 
was interrupted by a shocking accident 
at the Mentor station in Ohio, a few 
miles east of Cleveland. While the train 
was passing the station at a speed of 
more than 60 miles an hour it left the 
main track at an open switch and was 
wrecked. The locomotive struck and 
partly demolished a freight house, and 
the forward passenger car was thrown 
upon it. There it was consumed by fire. 
All the passengers who lost their lives 
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(21 were killed) were in this car. It is 
believed that the switch had been opened 
by some person unknown, who sought 
thus to wreck the fast train. After the 
accident the old running time of 20 
hours was restored, but the 18-hour 
service was resumed on the 26th, a care- 
ful investigation by the company and by 
the Railway Commission of Ohio having 
shown conclusively that the accident had 
not been caused by ba increase of speed. 


The Filipino newspa- 
pers at Manila are 
again at variance with 
the Government. For libeling Colonel 
Baker, of the constabulary, the editors 
of Renaciemiento, the most influential of 
these native journals, have been ar- 
rested. The Colonel was accused of 
cruel action in the campaign against 
ladrones in Cavité, where wealthy na- 
tives were found to be in alliance with 
these outlaws. It is expected that the 
Government will prosecute Democracia, 
the organ of the Federal party, and 
possibly other journals, for publishing 
attacks upon American rule.—Secre- 
tary Taft and his party of tourists will 
sail from San Francisco on July 8th. 
The first stop will be at Honolulu, and 
the second at Yokohama. For three 
days the Secretary will be the guest of 
the Mikado.—Governor Carter, of 
Hawaii, has resigned and is coming to 
Washington for a conference with the 
President concerning the condition of 
the islands. It is reported that his res- 
ignation was due to dissension in the 
political party with which he is affil- 
iated. 


Our Islands in 
the Pacific 


& 

During his. visit to 
Massachusetts, last 
week, the President 
made several addresses, the longest of 
them at the commencement exergises 
of Williams College, when the degree 
of Doctor of Letters was conferred 
upon him. After urging the new grad- 
uates to cherish high ideals he turned 
to national topics. Having explained 
that he had responded to Santo Domin- 
go’s appeal in order that the people of 
the republic might be helped and also 
to prevent such complications with 


Mr. Roosevelt at 
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foreign nations as might be caused by 
a forcible collection of their claims at 
the republic’s ports, he repeated his 
familiar views concerning the Monroe 
Doctrine and the need of a good navy 
as a guaranty of peace. We must 
build up the navy, he said, and keep it 
at the highest point of efficiency, “or 
quit trying to be a big nation.” Re- 
marking that under present industrial 
conditions “the man who goes into 
money-making as his only career gets 
an altogether disproportionate reward,” 
a reward “altogether too great,” he 
urged the expediency and necessity of 
subjecting great industrial combina- 
tions to close supervision by the na- 
tional Government, and said that he 
hoped to see, as a first step toward such 
supervision, the enactment of laws for 
the regulation of railway rates. 
st 


The Riksdag or Swedish 
Parliament met in extra 
session at Stockholm on 
call of King Oscar to consider the action 
of Norway in declaring the dissolution 
of the union between the two countries. 
The Address from the Throne declared 
that the union could only be dissolved 
by mutual consent and that Norway had 
no right to take the action it has. - But 
the King and the Council of State 
adopted a conciliatory attitude and.a 
Government bill was introduced asking 
for authority to. enter into negotiations 
with the Norwegian Storthing in order 
to establish a basis for a dissolution on 
which both countries can agree and by 
which their amicable relations can be 
maintained. The position of the Govern- 
ment has met with strong opposition in 
Stockholm and among the members of 
the Riksdag, so there is some doubt of 
the passage of the bill. The advocates 
of a more belligerent policy think that 
the Government should insist upon 
guaranties from Norway: before consent- 
ing to negotiate for a dissolution of the 
union and they advocate the granting 
of an emergency appropriation of $25,- 
000,000 for the mobilization of fhe 
Swedish army and the cession of North- 
ern Norway as compensation to Sweden. 
It is thought that the Moderate party 
will prevail and the many intricate and 
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delicate questions involved. in the sepa- 
tion may be amicably arranged. 
Sd 


The Hungarian diffi- 
culty is brought no 
nearer solution by the 
action of the Emperor-King Francis 
Joseph in appointing. General Baron 
Fejervary as Premier of Hungary. His 
Cabinet was a neutral and business- 
like one, composed of men who have 
not been prominent in party politics, 
and no members of the present Hun- 
garian Parliament were included in it. 
Its object was simply to carry on the 
Government in its present condition 
without adopting any new policy and 
nothing more was asked of the Hun- 
garian Diet than the voting of the nec- 
essary appropriation and of the usual 
military measures. But both Houses 
of the Diet passed a vote of want of 
confidence in the Fejervary Ministry,and 
the Premier will apparently be forced 
to resign or to attempt to govern Hun- 
gary without a Parliamentary major- 
ity. This would be regarded by many 
Hungarians as an attempt by King 
Francis Joseph to establish a military 
absolutism and would arouse intense 
opposition and national feeling, which 
would take the form of passive resist- 
ance, if not of armed rebellion. Count 
Julius Andrassy is the logical candi- 
date for Premier, but he could not hold 
together the coalition majority in the 
Diet without making the concessions 
in regard to the use of the Magyar lan- 
guage and separate tariff regulations 
demanded by the Independence party 
of Francis Kossuth. The example of 
Norway in divorcing herself so easily 
and peaceably from an uncongenial 
companion has encouraged the Hun- 
garians in their hopes for independence. 


& 


The conciliatory policy 
adopted by Premier 
Rouvier in dismissing 
M. Delcassé from the Foreign Office and 
in provisionally accepting the plan of 
Germany for an international conference 
about Morocco has cleared the air some- 
what from war clouds, but all apprehen- 
sion of a serious conflict will not dis- 
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appear until it is known whether these 
concessions will pacify Kaiser Wilhelm or 
incite himto presshis advantage. M. Rou- 
vier in his note to Prince von Radolin, 
the German Ambassador at Paris, called 
attention to the rights already acquired 
by France in Morocco and to her excep- 
tional position in Algeria, from which 
Morocco is separated by a long and in- 
definite boundary line. If the proposed 
conference of the Powers is not empow- 
ered to interfere with the legitimate in- 
terests of France in the country, and it 
does not discredit the treaties already 
entered into by France with England 
and with Spain in regard to Morocco, 
France would agree to such a confer- 
ence. She has no desire to overthrow 
the authority of the Sultan, nor to shut 
out other nations from commercial 
privileges. Prince von Biilow, the Ger- 
man Chancellor, has communicated his 
reply to the French Ambassador at Ber- 
lin, but its contents are not disclosed. 
It is reported, however, that Germany 
objects to approving beforehand of the 
French treaties with England and Spain 
and asks for a more definite statement of 
the French claims in Morocco. “Much 
attention is being given in both countries 
to the question of their relative military 
strength. The National Zeitung warns 
France against depending upon the sup- 
port of England, for a Franco-German 
conflict would not be decided by a 
Trafalgar, but upon Continental battle- 
fields. The present peace footing of 
France is 530,000 men, which could be 
doubled by calling out the First Reserves 
of trained and able. bodied men, and the 
Second Reserves and Territorial Militia 
could be used if necessary. The equip- 
ment of the reserves is always kept in 
readiness in the barracks, and the mo- 
bilization arrangements are thought to 
be very complete and speedy.—The pro- 
pensity of the Kaiser to send off tele- 
granw expressing emphatically his per- 
sonal opinions on important public ques- 
tions without previous consultation with 
his official advisers has often caused em- 
barrassment to the Government. Recent- 
ly, it has been noted, all his political tele- 
grams have been countersigned by Chan- 
cellor von Biilow, and it is thought he 
has been persuaded to adopt that policy 
for the future. 
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The antagonism between 
the troops and working- 
men in Polish cities 
reached a climax in the massacre of 
Friday, June 23d, at Lodz, a textile 
manufacturing city of some 400,000 in- 
habitants, chiefly Germans and Jews. 
Here, where religious differences, racial 
antipathies and industrial difficulties 
have intensified the grievances against 
the. Government, the revolutionary 
spirit has shown its most violent mani- 
festations. The brutality of the Cos- 
sack patrols was retaliated by bombs, 
and a smoldering feud has continued 
for several months, until it broke out 
in street fighting recalling the days of 
the Commune in Paris. On Thursday 
night the patrols were attacked by 
workmen, and two officers and seven 
Cossacks were killed. One of the sol- 
diers was shot by a 13-year-old girl. 
Barricades were erected across the 
streets of the Jewish quarters and wire 
entanglements constructed from the 
telegraph and telephone lines, obtained 
by cutting down the poles. Two 
bombs thrown into the barracks in the 
morning killed or wounded 20 soldiers. 
The Cossacks, dragoons and infantry 
fought all day in the streets with the 
factory hands, who were behind the 
barricades and in the houses. Repeated 
volleys from the troops caused great 
slaughter in the dense mob, while from 
the windows of the houses the rioters 
replied with revolvers and poured vit- 
riol down on the heads of the soldiers. 
On one side there were the regiments 
of troops and on the other some 50,000 
strikers and revolutionists, armed and 
unarmed, and including many women 
and children. A Jewish girl who was 
haranguing an immense crowd in the 
market place from a box was shot by 
the police. Children were seen kissing 
the red flag and swearing to die for 
liberty. As the soldiers passed along 
the streets they fired at every one who 
appeared in sight, even in the win- 
dows, regardless of age and sex. At 
night the fighting stopped, except for 
occasional shots, because there were 
no lights in the streets, and the Cos- 
sacks gathered up and threw into carts 
the bodies of the slain and the wounded, 


Riots at Lodz 
and Warsaw 
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some of whom had lain without medi- 
cal aid for hours. On Saturday, June 
24th, the rioting was renewed, but the 
troops, reinforced from Warsaw, cap- 
tured the last of the barricaded streets 
and houses by the aid of sappers. A 
bomb thrown into the barracks killed 
four and wounded 16 of the Cossacks 
and killed 23 of their horses. There 
are no reliable figures as to the total 
number of casualties, but it is esti- 
mated at 2,000. An additional cause 
of disturbance was the free liquor ob- 
tained by the looting of 35 of the Gov- 
ernment liquor shops. The cash and 
stamps found in them were turned in 
to the revolutionary fund. Some 12,- 
000 persons have already left Lodz in 
fear of further disorder. A Jewish 
family of five persons, driving to the 
railway station in a cab, was attacked 
by Cossacks, who shot all of them, in- 
cluding the cab driver—In Warsaw 
the workmen struck out of sympathy 
with those of Lodz, and paraded the 
streets wearing mourning and carrying 
red flags. Several bombs were thrown 
on the one side and volleys fired: on 
the other, resulting in the injury of a 
few persons. Stephen Okrijeia, the 
locksmith who threw a bomb into the 
police station March 6th, was con- 
demned to death by court-martial, but 
in consequence of the demonstrations 
made in his behalf the sentence has 
been reduced to 20 years at hard labor. 
A general strike of all workmen and 
the closing of all stores and restaurants 
have been enneee the Socialists. 


There has been no appar- 
ent advance in the peace 
negotiations during the 
week. Neither Russia nor Japan has 
publicly announced her choice of en- 
voys, and there is no prospect of an 
armistice in Manchuria. The names 
of the envoys have doybtless been con- 
veyed to President Roosevelt, and it is 
expected that they will be able to meet 
in the early part of August. That the 
Czar has become convinced of the im- 
possibility of holding Manchuria and 
of expanding the empire in the Far 
East is thought to be proved by the 
abolition of the Viceroyalty of the 
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Far East by an imperial ukase of June 
21st and the suppression of the Far 
Eastern Committee. This retires Ad- 
miral Alexieff, who as Viceroy is re- 
garded as very largely responsible for 
bringing on the war. After great hesi- 
tation and delay the Czar consented to 
receive the delegates from the Con- 
gress of the Representatives of the 
Zemstvos, which met recently at Mos- 
cow, and listened for half an hour to 
an address by Prince Trubetskoi on 
the evils of bureaucracy and the desire 
of the Russian people for a national 
assembly as promised by the Czar. In 
his reply the Czar said: 

“Dissipate your doubts. My will is the 
sovereign and unalterable will, and the admis- 
sion of elected representatives to works of 
State will be regularly accomplished. I watch 
every day and devote myself to this work.” 


The Ministry of the Interior a few 
days later issued a circular denying the 
inference of some of the newspapers 
that the Czar had promised a consti- 
tutional representative assembly like 
those of other nations, 


“whereas it was clearly shown by the Em- 
peror’s words that the conditions of such a 
convocation were to be based on an order of 
things responding to Russian autocratic prin- 
ciples, and His Majesty's words contain abso- 
lutely not the least indication of the possibility 
of modifying the fundamental laws of the 
empire.” 


Newspapers are prohibited from pub- 
lishing any but the official version and 
from drawing from it any unwarranted 
deductions.—Contrary to previous re- 
ports, it is announced that the Czar 
has decided that it is not expedient to 
give legal equality to the Jews, as it 
might lead to outbursts of popular 
ill will—Oyama’s armies are advanc- 
ing upon the positions held by the 
Russians and several minor engage- 
ments are reported. Besides the at- 
tack along the railroad in the direction 
of Harbin and on the east and west of 
it a Japanese army is fighting its way 
toward the northeast in the direction 
of Kirin, and extensive movements are 
reported in Northern Korea, as tho it 
were the intention of the Japanese to 
inflict a decisive blow upon Linevitch 
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or cut off Vladivostok before the peace 
plenipotentiaries meet. 


The Villaverde Cab- 
inet, which has only 
been in power since 
last January, is discredited by a vote of 
204 to 45 in the Cortes. Its fall is due 
to a combination of all the Republican, 
Anti-Clerical and Liberal factions and 
the open or secret aid of many of the 
Conservatives, including, it is suspect- 
ed, ex-Premier Maura. There have 
been six Ministries in the last 26 
months, all Conservative, and differ- 
ing only in minor details of policy. 
Sefior Villaverde’s policy is economic 
rather that political, and whenever he 
has been in the Cabinet as Finance 
Minister or Premier he has endeav- 
ored to develop the industries of the 
country by carefully regulated protect- 
ive tariff and similar measures for 
putting the finances of the Government 
on a sound basis. He has kept the 
Cortes suspended ever since assuming 
office in order to complete his Budget 
for 1906, and, as he said, that the visit 
of King Alfonso to France and Eng- 
land should not be embarrassed by 
Parliamentary complications. This 
caused a great deal of animosity against 
him from both Liberal and Conserva- 
tive members, who disliked to be thus 
shut out from all participation in the 
Government, and was one of the 
grounds of the opposition to the Min- 
istry. The Republicans in the Cortes 
also attacked Sefior Villaverde on the 
Moroccan question, and on the letter 
of the King of Spain to Cardinal Casa- 
fias in which he expressed his disap- 
proval of Protestant churches in Spain. 
Since the experience of the past two 
years has shown that a Parliamentary 
majority cannot be held to the support 
of a Conservative Ministry, the King 
was forced to choose between the al- 
ternatives of dismissing the Cortes or 
authorizing a Liberal leader to attempt 
the formation of a Cabinet. He adopt- 
ed the latter course and has approved 
of the Cabinet formed by General 
Montero Rios, which includes as Min- 
ister of War General Weyler, formerly 
of Cuba. 


A New Spanish 
Ministry 




















Midway 


BY MARY A. MASON 


I Am not old, I am not young, 
’Tis neither dawn nor is it eve; 

The gayest songs may have been sung, 
More may I give and less receive. 


Turn back? Why, no; The sun is high; 
The rose of morning lingers still, 

To blossom with a deeper dye 
When evening comes across the hill. 


CONSTANTINOPLE, 


Modesty: Feminine and Othe 


BY CHARLOTTE PERKINS GILMAN 


Autor oF **Tue Home,” “Human Work,” ‘‘ Woman anv Economics,” Etc, 


S our list of current virtues swings 
and changes down the years, with 
remarkable coat-turnings and 

somersaults and attachments as varied 
as those of schoolgirls, none shows us a 
more checkered career than Modesty. 

She is quite an old virtue—not as old 
as Self-sacrifice, which is coeval with 
motherhood ; nor as Perseverance, which 
far antedates humanity; but older than 
Hospitality, for instance, or those mod- 
ern developments such as Justice and 
Honor. 

Like many other virtues, she has a 
mixed parentage, and her own variations 
make it difficult to trace her ancestry; 
but she is clearly allied to Humility on 
one side and on the other to a vastly 
- different feeling—sex-consciousness ! 

As far as modesty shows traces of hu- 
mility it belongs to both sexes, as when 
we note “ the natural modesty of youth,” 
or that of a learner among experts, or 
the ignorant among the wise; and mod- 
esty of this kind is a fairer and finer 
thing than the more extreme form of hu- 
mility, which grovels. 


Modesty does not grovel. It does not 


underrate itself. It simply recognizes an 
undeniable status of inferiority, perhaps 
only temporary, and is quite compatible 
with pride. We even hear sometimes of 
“a modest pride,” but hardly can so ad- 
duce “a humble pride.” Modesty of this 





sort is becoming. It is a mark of wis- 
dom, of ability to recognize facts, and of 
self-control, which is one of the greatest 
virtues of all—a root virtue, absolute 
requisite of many others. This modesty, 
proof of clear perceptions, good judg- 
ment, a sense of justice and self-control, 
is to be admired and cultivated, altho the 
natural variety is far superior to the cul- 
tivated as showing better inherent quali- 
ties. 

But those who have it not may set 
themselves to acquire it, because even the 
acquired kind is preferable to none. Not 
to have any shows the immodest person 
to lack not only those fine qualities above 
mentioned, but even the sense and ability 
necessary to cultivate them. 

The modesty we hear of most, how- 
ever, “ pudor,” is of quite another sort, 
being the direct product of sex- 
consciousness and connected with Shame 
—a singular relation for a virtue! 

The most familiar variety is feminine 
modesty, and in especial “ maiden mod- 
esty,” and its conspicuous sign is the 
blush, which is also the sign of shame. 
That hot flush which man, woman or 
child feels and shows when caught in 
some guilty act is also the flaming sym- 
bol of this much praised virtue— 
“ maiden modesty.” In a certain crude 
but legitimate sense we are quite right in 
calling it a virtue. 
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At bottom all virtues are simply essen- 
tial qualities: essential to race, class, sex, 
or profession, and in women it is there- 
fore a virtue to be feminine. When a 
girl blushes if a man looks at her it shows 
that she is a female and acutely conscious 
of it; also acutely conscious that he is a 
male. She does not blush when a woman 
looks at her. 

This is a natural phenomenon certain- 
ly, and right enough in its way, but it 
does not belong in the catalog of human 
virtues, much less Christian ones. 

This sensitive response to the presence 
of the opposite sex is sometimes so ex- 
treme as to seem—in paradox—almost 
immodest. 

For sex-modesty in the human race 
leads to concealment of this great im- 
pulse and attraction. The lower animals 
are “pure” and “ innocent,” but hardly 
“modest.” It is only the human who has 
learned this delicate secrecy, this ideal 
of withdrawal for its lovemaking. How 
contradictory, then, that we who would 
thus seclude ourselves when moved by 
this feeling, who would by no means 
make public our sentiments or sensations, 
should thus praise and admire as a virtue 
the rosy symbol of an aroused sex- 
consciousness ! 

To be consistent we should rather call 
the girl modest who showed no such 
acute perception of masculine advance, 
but met all men with calm-eyed serenity 
and saved her blushes for her lover alone. 

Along this line of observation it is 
amusing to trace one of the most eccen- 
tric of all human manifestations, our 
ever-varying theory of modesty—sex- 
modesty—in dress. 

In the first and broadest division this 
has always been mainly exhibited by 
women. Men—who were a good deal 
more than males—have always had to 
dress in accordance with the needs of 
their human service, as soldier, sailor, 
smith, or whatever; but women were 
supposed to be first, last and always 
creatures of sex and to dress accordingly. 

Here enters the first paradox in this 
mountebank group; note it carefully: 

Pudor—sex-modesty—is an instinct of 
concealment. 

As specially distinctive of the female 
it is also an instinct of withdrawal. But 
the human female, who is supposed to be 
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pre-eminently “the sex,” and pre-emi- 
nently modest, must so dress as to cry 
aloud to all beholders, “ I am a female— 
don’t forget it!” 

On the level plains of our great West 
a common measure of a mile is “as far 
as you can tell a man from a woman.” 

It is quite possible as a matter of social 
evolution during the many centuries of 
ceaseless warfare when men were killed 
at sight and women spared—as valuable 
slaves—that a conspicuously distinctive 
dress was a natural protection to the 
women; also it may be suggested that 
its adoption by monks and priests was a 
piece of “ protective mimicry ;” but these 
have nothing to do with modesty, un- 
less, indeed, the humility-modesty of 
marking one’s self a non-combatant, a 
helpless thing. 

This is not what we mean by modesty 
in a woman’s dress, however. 

We mean sex-modesty, female mod- 
esty, and we have that marvelous elas- 
ticity of brain which enables us to call it 
modest in a woman to so dress as to pro- 
claim sex, sex, and nothing but sex, in 
every article of her attire. 

This dress of hers may or may not be 
healthful, may or may not be beautiful, 
may or may not be useful, may 
or may not be economical; but it 
must be “ feminine” above all! That a 
creature usually cut off from every other 
means of livelihood but one, sex-depend- 
ence, should naturally enough seek loud- 
ly to announce her only claim for sup- 
port is perfectly rational, perfectly de- 
fensible, perhaps unavoidable, but hardly 
to be called—modest ! 

Paradox No. 2 in our collection is this: 

In all nature the female sex, the per- 
sistent race-type, is “modest” in the 
sense of being dull in color, simple in 
form, quiet in demeanor. She is in her- 
self the attraction, the eternal drawing 
power ; for her and to her come themales, 
numerous, varied, ardent, venting their 
superfluous energies in a thousand gaudy 
decorations, strutting and battling before 
her, an endless exhibition of what Ward 
calls “ male efflorescence,” all to win the 
favor of the female. 

But with us the male is the race-type. 
As he develops the social functions and 
takes part in them he becomes more and 
more “ modest ” in his dress. He dresses 




















for use ; he must, because his use is social 
and overwhelmingly important. Every 
man who works must dress for his work; 
and only in those primitive survivals— 
the military class, the ancient churches 
and their academic progeny, and the 
“leisure class ” of still lingering feudal- 
ism—does the male still “carry orna- 
ment.” But our female—no longer the 
race type, but carefully maintained as 
“the sex ”—has been false to the most 
inherent laws of her sex and adopted this 
essentially masculine function of sex- 
decoration. She it is, with us, who out- 
does the antlered stag in her towering 
headgear, the buffalo in shaggy boa and 
tippet, the peacock in her flowing train. 
She it is who shines in spangles like a 
fish and flutters in borrowed plumage of 
the bird (the male bird). She it is—not 
he—who parades and performs in varied 
accomplishments, in all the elaborate ar- 
rangements offered by what we. call 
“social opportunities,” in order to at- 
tract the male of her species, who is her 
means of livelihood. 

That she should do this is “ natural” 
enough. Nature is no stickler for de- 
tails; she must support life at any cost, 
and is as willing to preserve a patient 
little father sunfish guarding the nest of 
eggs as a tomcat who eats kittens. The 
woman must live, and since the man 
feeds her she must at all costs secure 
the man. This is not from mere sex- 
attraction. It is the slowly evolved ma- 
chinery of self-preservation. 

The superior splendor of the human 
female and its unquestioned efficacy give 
only another proof of nature’s power of 
adaptation. But it is most obviously un- 
feminine, being an essentially male 
characteristic in all species. And what- 
ever else it may be, it is above all things 
not modest. To call a kind of dress 
whose main feature is announcement and 
display “ modest,” to call a kind of ex- 
hibition proper only to the male—the 
male of the lower orders—“ feminine 
modesty,” this shows the marvelous ca- 
pacity of our minds for entertaining 
paradoxes. 

If women’s dress concealed their sex 
instead of proclaiming it, that would be 
far more “ modest.” 

We have not yet learned that Human- 
ity is a relation far higher than sex, and 
that dress suitable for the service of hu- 
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manity need not carry any other label. 
We call all the world’s working costumes 
“masculine,” and therefore immodest 
for the woman to put on. 

Any special costume necessary to a 
special human process is human dress, 
and not a mark of sex. Joan of Arc in 
armor was not immodest; she was a sol- 
dier and showed it, instead of being a 
woman only and intent on showing that. 
A diving costume has no sex; its leaden 
shoes and heavy helmet are necessities 
of its use; it matters nothing whether 
the diver is a man or a woman. 

When women work in mines, as they 
do sometimes, as with the pit girls of 
England, they necessarily adopt what we 
call “ men’s clothing.” It is only men’s 
clothing because men work in mines. 
Trousers are not masculine; in China 
and Turkey they are feminine. Our mis- 
take is in fastening the idea of sex upon 
purely human garments and calling this 
feverish consciousness “ modesty.” 

For a third paradox let us follow some 
of the manifold gyrations of this mod- 
esty idea among what we call “ femi- 
nine ” costume. 

Here we have in the first place the 
naked savage, and then the first simple 
covering @ Ja Adam and Eve. 

Then begins a long, an endless line of 
most amusing distinctions. 

In one place we find it “ modest ” for 
a woman to cover her face—glaringly 
immodest to let the face be seen. It is 
said even of some African tribes that a 
woman found unveiled will “ snatch her 
last garment off and cover her face with 
it.” She is perfectly modest—according 
to her education. 

Again, we find that her whole body 
must be so swathed and cloaked that its 
damaging outlines may not be seen. 
(Follow, if you can, the line of thought : 
a. A woman’s outlines and proportions 
must not be seen because it is immodest 
to show that she is a woman. b. There- 
fore she must so dress that the most dis- 
tant observer may know' that she is a 
woman!) It seems rather unfair to call 
that “ thought,” doesn’t it? 

Then there was the notion that her 
hair must not be seen. In Breton, for | 
instance, a close cap is worn, covering all 
the hair, and a Breton girl is more 
ashamed to have her hair uncovered than 
to go barelegged to the knees. 
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Among sturdy German peasant women 
we see often their strong, muscular legs 
to the knee nearly, so short are their 
petticoats, but they are modest women. 

If their petticoats were a foot shorter 
they would be overcome with shame, or 
if their necks and shoulders were un- 
covered. 

In England, however, it is the general 
custom among the upper classes to ex- 
pose the neck and arms—the chest and 
shoulders—in the evening! 

This is a subtlety within a subtlety, in- 
volving many considerations of pressing 
perplexity. How can a costume no more 
than warm enough during the day be 
changed for one exposing the throat and 
chest at exactly the time when “ evening 
dews” and “ night chills” and all that 
sort of risks are coming on? Yet it is 
done, and with no apparent ill result. 

That any part of the body may be 
hardened by exposure is easily under- 
stood, but how it can be covered part of 
the day and exposed part of the day and 
adjust itself to these changes is indeed 
remarkable. 

The girl who is accustomed to spend 
her day in a high-necked dress and go 
out in the evening with so much of her 
white body visible is just as modest—in 
her own feeling—as the girl who wears 
a high-necked dress all the time. 

There was a day, not so long past, 
when our demure grandmothers wore 
neckless and sleeveless dresses all day— 
and they were modest, too. 

There is nothing more conspicuous and 
alluring in a shoulder and elbow than 
in a knee and ankle; yet these modest 
girls with bare shoulders would be 
crouching and crimson with outraged 
modesty if their knees were bare, too. 

Again, in the hard work and patiently 
acquired skill of the ballet dancer there 
is no shame for the clean-built, sinewy 
leg she shows so freely. If you study 
its sharply defined muscles and balanced 
strength you find human beauty to ad- 
mire; but it does not proclaim sex. The 
overplump and pitifully feeble limbs of 
the high-heeled toddler who so holds her 
draperies as to emphasize every line and 
curve are far less “ modest” than the 
straightforward tights of the dancer. 
But we call the shimmering folds meant 
to attract the eye, the play of curves un- 
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der the soft fabric, the whole self-con- 
scious and sex-conscious attitude of the 
glowing girl, “ modest; ” and the cheer- 
ful, commonplace circus rider, who 
thinks no more of her legs than does the 
fisher girl, or than the English girl does 
of her bare arms, “ immodest.” 

Thus vague are we in our ideas, and 
thus complex and variable is this con- 
fused bunch of contradictions known as 
modesty. 

Suppose we untangle them for once 
and state them thus: There is (a) the 
natural modesty of youth and inexperi- 
ence, of any recognized inferiority; this 
is a just perception of fact; a good qual- 
ity. There is (b) sex-modesty, proper 
to the human race, male or female, which 
is a feeling of concealment and privacy 
in all their relations: a good quality. 
There is (c) “female modesty,” so 
called, which is by nature the passive 
attitude of the female, her inconspicuous 
appearance, her tendency to withdraw, 
and so further attract the male. This is 
a good quality enough, but has really no 
relation to modesty. The demure with- 
drawal of the female is her form of sex- 
attraction and on exactly the same level 
as the blustering advance of the male. 
Both are right -in their place; neither is 
“modest.” Women as a sex have no 
occasion for the modesty allied to hu- 
mility, for theirs is the mother-sex—the 
most important. 

-Women as human beings have occa- 
sion for this modesty owing to their pat- 
ent inferiority. A proper modesty would 
recognize this, and a proper pride and 
ambition would set to work to change it. 
And women in their dress should recog- 
nize the glaring immodesty of continual 
advertisement of sex, and, as they be- 
come more developed humanly, should 
outgrow it. A self-respecting human 
creature has some work to do in the 
world and must have a costume suitable 
to that work. 

No real beauty will be lost in this. 
Beauty, real beauty, is not insured by 
loud devices of ultra-feminine charms. 
The weird, fantastic, whirling flood of 
fashion has only a remote connection 
with beauty, and that not always. Hu- 
man beauty goes with human use and 
under higher law than any distorted code 
of female modesty. 

New York City. 























Yacht Racing Across the Atlantic 


BY POULTNEY BIGELOW, LL.D. 


[No matter how far inland any of our readers may be, they felt an interest in the 
triumph of America in the recent international yacht race across the ocean, and they will 


enjoy reading the experience of a passenger on the “ Thistle,” 


one of the contestants. 


Most of us have been canoeing with Dr. Bigelow in foreign waters, but this is the first 
time we have had an invitation to go yachting with him.—EpiTor.] 


navigates his own boat, as does 
Robert Tod of the “ Thistle,” 
we have the ideal of deep sea yachting: 

Any one with a long purse may build 
a boat and hire a professional cup lifter, 
but where does the sport come in under 
such conditions? 

On the second night out from New 
York there had been some hard work in 
the way of shifting sail, and so all hands 
were called aft, the steward was ordered 
to bring the big whisky flask and the 
‘ owner commenced to pour out a tot for 
each gallant tar. 

The whole ship’s company, including 
two passengers, makes only 25, and 
when I found our genial host was pour- 
ing the fiftieth glass I commenced to 
take an interest, and discovered that in 
the darkness the crew were revolving 
past him much as an army on the stage— 
passing along into the darkness and re- 
appearing from behind the mainmast 
with splendid regularity. 

After this Tod counted his tots. 

To please Mrs. Tod he shipped a ven- 
erable first mate, whose atmosphere was 
that of deliberation. With such a care- 
ful assistant, thought his loving spouse, 
nothing but good could happen to the 
“ Thistle.” 

She was right. This gentle mate was 
never allowed to do anything about the 
decks save such non-committal work as 
testing thermometrically the temperature 
‘of air and water ; reading off the numbers 
on the taffrail log, playing with the sex- 
tant and going aloft with opera glasses 
in search of news. He was a pleasant 


\W HEN the owner commands and 


addition to a tea party, but mostly in the 
way otherwise. 

The skipper had little to do with his 
guests—these took their meals alone, our 





host refusing to leave the deck or the 
chart room night or day. 

Personally this would have used me up 
in a very few days. Dr. J. C. Ayre, my 
fellow passenger, told me that in the 
course of his long and active professional 
career he had never met with any one 
who could resist sleep so long as the 
skipper of the “Thistle.” And after 
fourteen full days of sleeplessness he 
appeared to be as wide awake and fresh 
looking as on the day of leaving Sandy 
Hook. 

One reason for this vitality lies in the 
fact that my host neither smokes nor 
indulges in wine of any kind; further- 
more, he does not indulge in profane 
language, which many think is part of 
a Sailor’s necessary outfit. 

As to this or that yacht winning the 
race—that is a matter of secondary im- 
portance. 

The same wind does not favor all, and 
while the “Thistle” selected the most 
northerly route, through the ice fields, 
and lost, it is no reason why she might 
not have won over the same line a few 
days earlier or later. 

The fascination of these long races is 
in the hard test which it gives to both 
boats and their crews. It awakens con- 
fidence in the sea as a mother of manly 
virtue—it increases our respect for our 
Viking ancestors, who pushed out into 
the great ocean in search of adventure, 
fearing nothing save inactivity. 

When I left New York some of my 


‘friends pictured the race as a sociable 


journey that would resemble somewhat 
that of a man-of-war with a convoy, 
lazily jogging over the swells and occa- 
sionally offering us opportunity to lower 
a boat in order to take dinner with a 
neighboring yacht. 
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And, indeed, while I knew from some 
seventy crossings of this Atlantic that 
sails are scarce things on the horizon, 
still there was, it seemed to all of us, a 
fair chance of meeting with one or two 
of our competitors at some part of the 
trip. 

But not once on the whole journey did 
we catch sight of a single one of our 
competitors. 

Not once did we even sight a passenger 
steamer—and only once did we come 
near enough to any vessel for an ex- 
change of signals. 

We had several days of gale and sleet ; 
of very heavy seas and fear of icebergs, 
but only once did we feel some nervous- 
ness, when we found ourselves in the midst 
of drift ice, with darkness coming on, the 
air and water close to freezing and the 
sea so thick with white caps that it was 
not easy to distinguish the ragged tops 
of sunken ice from the foaming of the 
ingry waves. 

Do you think there was ever a dull mo- 
ment aboard? Not one. The hours run 
by as they do on shore when one is thor- 
oughly interested in work and play. 

The weather we had was unfortunate 
in so far as winning the cup is concerned ; 
it was mainly westerly, but veering and 
of unequal strength—necessitating con- 
stant jibing and shifting of sail. 

Where we had a right to expect good, 
strong wind, we had merely five or six 
knot weather ; at other times we had gales 
so strong and seas so heavy across the 
Gulf Stream that we could not work our 
sails to full advantage. But this weather 
gave us an abundance of physical exer- 
cise and no man with red blood in his 
veins can remain inactive on a sailing 
craft when there is work at the halyards 
and sheets. 

Our dear Doctor suffered keen dis- 
appointment—our men obstinately re- 
fused to break their ribs or split their 
heads, and so, for the whole cruise, he 
had to practice on himself for want of 
a patient. He came near to having a fine 
practice, but it was nipped in the bud by 
the second mate. 
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This is how it happened. 

One of the quartermasters confessed 
that he had a bit of a stomach ache. 

Doctor was delighted—came .on deck 
with something mixed in whisky. The 
news of this reached the forecastle and, 
presto! each man in succession com- 
menced to complain of analogous symp- 
toms. 

The second mate, however, checked 
the threatened run on the whisky sup- 
ply by substituting castor oil, and after 
the first dose stomach ache disappeared 
completely from the forecastle. 

The next race should be from Boston 
to Gibraltar by way of the Azores. This 
race from New York to the Lizard was 
to have come off in 1904-and would have 
been then run but for a strange series 
of misunderstandings. 

The next contest of this nature may 
well be raised above all such possibility 
by being regarded as international in the 
highest sense. 

Uncle Sam can do the starting in 
Massachusetts Bay, and John Bull will 
cheerfully, I am sure, welcome the sur- 


+ vivors under the Pillars of Hercules. 


New England is the home of the hardy 
fishing craft which furnishes us to-day 
the best type of the deep sea small craft 
suitable for such a contest. It is the 
nursery of American seamanship; it is 
the only part of America where the so- 
called “ Protection” tariff has not yet 
wholly sapped away the life of the 
American sailor. 

So here’s a health to the gallant skip- 
per of the “ Thistle ”—the man who not 
merely proposed the ocean race of 1905 
but succeeded in making it real in spite 
of many obstacles. 

Here’s to the next race, to a longer 
race and increased entries. ; 

And, above all, here’s to more sport 
on the high seas—more fellowship ’twixt 
all who speak our language, and may 
the day soon dawn when the grand 
watchword of New England shall again 
ring in political conventions: 

Free Trade and Sailors’ Rights! 
Lonpon, ENGLAND. 




















| WAS accompanied on the journey 
to the city by an old friend of 
my father’s. We crossed the 
North Sea to Hamburg and after a 
day there continued by rail to medieval 
Leipzig, whose high, gloomy houses and 
narrow streets seemed to take away my 
breath. I was finally lodged there in a 


My First Success’ 


BY EDWARD GRIEG 


a Saxon postal official, tried to comfort 
me: “ Just think, my dear Mr. Grieg, it 
is the same sun, the same moon and the 
same good God which you know at 
home.” It was kindly meant, but neither 
the sun, nor the moon, nor the good God 
could replace my father’s departed friend, 
the last tie between me and home. But 
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“pension,” after which my father’s old 
friend said farewell—and that was the 
last Norwegian word I heard for a long 
time. There I was, a boy of fifteen, all 
alone among strangers. Homesickness 
overpowered me; I went to my room, 
where I sat and wept continuously until 
called to dinner. The man of the house, 





* This concludes the story of the great Nor- 


wegian composer, begun in our last issue.—Hp1ror. 





the spirits of a child change rapidly. 
Soon I was entirely cured of my home- 
sickness, and, altho I had really no idea 
of what “ studying ” music meant, I was 
perfectly confident that the miracle would 
take place, and that after my three years’ 
course I would return home a veritable 
wizard in the world of tone. That is the 
best proof of my naiveté, and of my 
utter childishness, and I do not wish any 
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one to think of me at this time except as 
a child-student at the conservatory. 

I was a child in all things, even to my 
clothes. I wore a short blouse with a 
belt, as all boys did at home, and, as 
may be imagined, my associates looked 
upon me with astonishment. There was 
one indeed, a violinist, who amused him- 
self by taking me on his lap, which, nat- 
urally, reduced me to despair. Still this 
did not continue long. 

I was admitted to the Leipzig Con- 
servatory, however, and so was encour- 
aged to feel that I must have musical 
talent, for that was the statutory require- 
ment for entrance. This was naturally 
a great victory for me, for I had dreaded 
nothing so much as being rejected. And 
now to win first place among my fellows! 
What a conquest! And then the sympa- 
thy of the teachers! To hear words of 
praise from the teacher during.a lesson ; 
that was a delight to the youthful- heart 
which far exceeded that produced by the 
plaudits of thousands in later life. At 
first, however, such delights were not for 
me; I was anything but the premier stu- 
dent at the Conservatory. On the con- 
trary, I was terribly lazy at first. .I 
remember still how when I had bungled 
a sonata by Clementi which had been 
forced upon me, my first piano teacher, 
the unsympathetic Louis Plaidy, suddenly 
tore the book from the rack and hurled it 
aside so violently that it flew through the 
air and fell in the furthest corner of 
the room. Since he could not perform 
the same feat with me he was satisfied to 
roar: “ Go back to your room and prac- 
tice!” I must confess he was right ; but 
the punishment was very ‘humiliating 
to me, for there were a number of ofhers 
in the room. This episode, to say the 
least, was a doubtful success, but it Was 
of value to me, for Plaidy’s brutal treat- 
ment aroused all my pride. Since he 
allowed me to play nothing but Czerny, 
Kuhlan and Clementi, all of which I 
loathed as I might the plague, I soon 
came to a decision. I went to the direc- 
tor of the Conservatory and asked to be 
excused from Plaidy’s lessons. My 
request was granted and I was indeed 
proud of the result. This helped me to 
get rid of some of my excessive diffidence 
and I became more courageous. It has 
been said of Plaidy that he himself tiad 
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a good technic and knew how to cause 
his pupils to acquire it. Whether it was 
due to my stupidity, my laziness or my 
antipathy to Plaidy, it is quite certain 
that he did not succeed in imparting any 
technic to me. His method of teach- 
ing was the most soulless that can be 
imagined. He sat close to the piano, the 
little, fat, baldheaded man, with his left 
forefinger held behind his ear, continually 
droning, throughout the exercise, the 
maddening repetition: “ Immer langsam, 
stark, hochheben, langsam, stark, hoch- 
heben!” It was enough to drive one 
mad. And it sometimes happened, when 
the pupil had finished, that he would take 
his place. This took place, however, only 
under certain conditions, which I must 
describe. In these cases we pupils took 
great and suppressed delight, for we 
knew exactly when Plaidy would play 
and what he would do. Whenever a 
pupil brought either Mendelssohn’s 
Scherzo capriccioso in E or his capriccio 
in B Moll, Plaidy would go to the piano 
and play the slow prelude with as many 
airs as possible. It has been said of 
Biilow that in his execution he showed 
the pedagog to the highest degree. 
Then what can be said of Plaidy? His 
playing was a shining example of his 
theories: “ Langsam, stark, hochheben.” 
This continual punction, if I may so ex- 
press myself, this’ s€paration into small 
periods by commas,. semicolons, interro- 
gation -.points,- dashes, etc., was the 
characteristic, and between them—noth- 
ing, not a trace of anything. It was, in- 
deed, a pedantic hodge-podge sort of 
execution. But thén came the delicious 
moment. The slow prelude was finished, 
“the allegro should follow. But we knew 
exactly what was to come, for it was as 
“certain as that twice two makes four that 
Plaidy would rise from the piano, and 
with assumed composure would say, as 
if casually: “ And so on.” One would 
think that a teacher in the Leipzig Con- 
servatory should at least have the ability 
to play through the slow preludes of two 
of Mendelssohn’s capriccios. And the 
poor man really thought that we did not 
see through him. It was utterly absurd. 
As I have already mentioned, tho, per- 
haps it was my own fault that I could 
not learn anything from Plaidy. There 
were pupils who by following Plaidy’s 
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principles blindly showed astounding re-. 


sults. The most beautiful technic of 
:all was that possessed by an English- 
man, J. F. Barnett, who was a devoted 
follower of Plaidy. Laboriously and 
‘with untiring energy he applied it to an 
interpretation of Beethoven in a way 
~which demanded our greatest admiration. 
Here is an episode which I cannot re- 
‘sist relating. One dark, winter even- 
‘ing, when Barnett was to play Bee- 
‘thoven’s concerto in E-flat in the 
‘Gewandhaus (a great honor for a pupil 
‘of the Conservatory), about an hour be- 
fore the concert, I had gone into the 
usually deserted Conservatory to find a 
forgotten music book. To my surprise, 
however, from one of the small class- 
rooms I heard tones which seemed to 
come from a beginner, for the notes fol- 
lowed one another very slowly. The 
next instant it struck me that they 
formed a part of the allegro movement 
of Beethoven’s E-flat concerto, not 
adagio, but played very much more 
slowly. I opened the door a little; there 
sat Barnett. He had had the courage to 
carry out the method to its most extreme 
limit, and that just before the public 
presentation. And I rejoiced with that 
amiable and clever artist in the results 
of his perseverance. A few hours later 
the allegro passages were given with the 
most beautiful clearness, and he won a 
brilliant victory. Here, as is so often 
the case, the words of Goethe may well 
be applied : “ One is not suitable for all.” 
As I have said, Plaidy did not suit me, 
for I required another kind of treatment. 
Better days were in store for me, how- 
ever, when I became a piano pupil of 
Ernst Ferdinand Wenzel, Schumann’s 
clever friend, to whom I soon became 
devoted. Naturally he did not play the 
preludes to Mendelssohn’s capriccios, for 
he did not play at all. It was reported 
that once when young his memory had 
failed him at a public appearance; at 
any rate he could not be induced to play 
in public. He was a master in imparting 
his views, however, and he could explain 
things in an entirely different way from 
Plaidy. 

Later I was promoted and had lessons 
from the celebrated Ignaz Mocheles. 
Under his influence all my laziness dis- 
appeared, Very many hard things have 
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been said of the teaching of old Mocheles, 
but I feel I must defend him warmly. 
It is true that he was simple enough 
to think that he awed us by abusing 
Chopin and Schumann at every oppor- 
tunity, at which I secretly reveled. But 
he could play beautifully, and did, too, 
often for the whole lesson. His inter- 
pretation of Beethoven, whom he idol- 
ized, was especially excellent. This was 
plain, yet full of character without any 
straining for effect. I studied Beetho- 
ven’s sonatas by the dozen with him. 
Often I would not play four bars before 
be would put his hands over mine and 
gently pushing me away from the stool 
would say: “ Now listen how J play 
that.” In this way I learned many small 
technical mysteries, and also to appre- 
ciate his soulful interpretation in all its 
details. It was reported at the Conserva- 
tory—altho, fortunately, I cannot speak 
from experience—that he once gave the 
following advice to his pupils: “ Play the 
old masters as much as you can, play 
Mozart, Beethoven, Haydn and—me.” 
I will not vouch for the truth of this 
anecdote, but relate it because it was on 
his advice I took up his 24 etudes op. 
70 and studied them from beginning to 
end, a thing I do not at all regret. They 
pleased me and I did my best to satisfy 
us both. He must have noticed this, for 
he showed more and more sympathy for 
me. And it was the cause of a simple, 
but to me an important, success, for one 
day when I had played one of his etudes 
without a single interruption from him 
he turned to the other pupils and said: 
“There, gentlemen, that is what I call 
musical piano playing.” How happy I 
was! During that day the whole world 
seemed radiant with brightness, 

In the class in harmony, on the other 
hand, my success was not such as to make 
me vain. With E. E. Richter, at first, for 
the bases that were given, I wrote the 
harmonies that pleased me rather than 
those which were demanded by the rules. 
Later I could find themes enough for a 
fugue, but to arrange the theme so that 
it was in accord with the laws was be- 
yond me. I started with the faulty 
premise that the essential thing was for 
my work to sound well. For Richter, 
on the contrary, the essential thing was 
to solve the problem correctly. And if 
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it was a question of problems, and not 
music, he was right. That was the point 
that was not clear to me at that time. I 
remained stubborn and held my opinion. 
I did not realize yet that here I must 
learn to restrain myself, to obey and, as 
is said in the preface of his “ Harmonie- 
lehre,” not to ask: “Why?” Fortu- 
nately we did not quarrel, he only 
laughed indulgently at my stupidity and 
with a “ No, incorrect,” marked the mis- 
takes with heavy pencil lines. But there 
were so many of us in the class that 
Richter could not remain long with any 
individual. Dr. Robert Papperitz, from 
whom I had harmony lessons at the same 
time, did not hold me so strictly. The 
consequence was that I went so far from 
the “Landstrasse” that in my choral 
work I introduced chromatic runs 
wherever it was possible. One day he 
broke out: “ Oh, those chromatics! You 
will become a second Spohr.” Since 
Spohr in my mind was an academic 
pedant of the first rank, this remark did 
not please me. Finally I took lessons 
from Moritz Hauptmann, and I am 
grateful still to that kindly old man for 
what I learned from his acute and in- 
telligent criticisms. In spite of his learn- 
ing he seemed to me to be absolutely un- 
scholastic. For him the rules themselves 
were nothing but the expression of the 
laws of nature. One episode which, in 
a weak moment, I might call a “ suc- 
cess,” I shall relate. Before I knew 
Hauptmann, I was not yet sixteen years 
old and still wore my childish blouse, I 
was honored by being asked to play one 
of my own compositions for the piano at 
the Privatpriifung (a kind of half-yearly 
examination which all students are re- 
quired to take). When I had finished, 
much to my surprise, I saw an old gentie- 
man rise and come toward me. He laid 
his hand on my shoulder and said: 
“Good day, my boy! We must be good 
friends.” That was Hauptmann. And 
I could not help loving him from that 
minute on. Sick as he was in the last 
years of his life he still gave lessons in 
his house, the Shomasschule, Bach’s old 
house. Here I was fortunate enough to 
learn to know him well. I recall him as 
he used to sit on his sofa in dressing 
gown and cap, his spectacles deep in my 
exercise book, which has preserved more 
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than one of the drops of brownish liquid 
which formed continually on his snuff- 
filled nose. He sat with a great silk 
handkerchief in his hand to anticipate 
the drops, but this was not always suc- 
cessful, and so my book caught them, 
and, indeed, still shows the traces. 

At that time in the Conservatory there 
was a custom of doubtful value—perhaps 
it is still in vogue—which forced every 
student to take lessons in the same sub- 
ject from two different teachers. In the 
piano lessons this was particularly un- 
fortunate, since we had often to study 
two contradictory methods. I remem- 
ber only too plainly how Plaidy not only . 
made much of the results of his method 
as compared with that of Mocheles, but 
also abused Mocheles whenever he could. 
It was not pleasant for us pupils and I 
believe that Plaidy usually attained just 
the contrary end he sought to reach. He 
underestimated the powers of observation 
of his pupils, as is so often the case with 
people who have but little of that power 
themselves. In harmony the only diffi- 
culty with the lessons by different teach- 
ers was that we had much more given 
us to do than we could accomplish. This 
was especially true when we had to write 
complicated fugues with two and three 
themes for one as well as for the other. 
I suppose that more than one student did 
as I and showed the same piece of music 
to both teachers. That,» by the way, re- 
sulted in another success for me. A 
fugue under the name of “ Gade,” which 
had found no commendation with Rich- 
ter pleased Hauptmann so much that, 
against all custom, after reading it 
through and paying particular attention 
to the details, he cried: “ That must be 
very pretty. Let me hear it.” When I 
had finished he said, with his mild and 
ae laugh: “ Very good, very mus- 
ical!” 

During my last year at the Conserva- 
tory I had lessons in composition from 
Carl Reinicke, who had just assumed the 
position as leader of the Gewandhaus 
concerts and teacher in the Conserva- 
tory, taking the place of Julius Rietz, 
who had gone to Dresden. As an illus- 
tration of what happened during these 
lessons, I will relate one of my experi- 
ences. I reported as one who had not 
the slightest idea of composition, nor of 
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the technic of string instruments, and 
was immediately asked to write a string- 
quartet. I had the same feeling as if the 
porter N. N. had suggested the thing 
to me, for it seemed so utterly absurd. 
I could not but think of my old nurse, 
however, who, when she asked me to do 
something which seemed impossible and 
I had answered: “I cannot,” would say: 
* Leave out the ‘ not’ and take hold with 
both hands.” This joke which had en- 
couraged me so many times in the past, 
times, indeed, which were fondly re- 
membered, encouraged me also now. 
What Reinicke did not teach me I looked 
up for myself in Mozart and Beethoven, 
whose quartets I had studied industrious- 
ly of my own accord. I finished the work 
thus in my own way, and when the parts 
were transcribed, it was played before 
the class by some of my fellow-pupils. 
The director of the Conservatory sug- 
gested .its presentation at the “ Haupt- 
prifung” (a public exhibition of the 
best student work), but Ferdinand 
David, the pre-eminent violinist and 
teacher, who happened to be present, held 
another opinion. He drew me aside and 
gave me the good and well-meant advice 
not to allow the presentation: “ People 
will say it is the music of the future 
(Zukunftsmusik),” he said. In_ this, 
however, he was wrong, for it had no 
trace of the “future” in it, but was 
quite in accord with that of Schumann, 
Gade and Mendelssohn. As the work 
was decidedly mediocre, however, as I 
soon realized, I was very glad that David 
prevented its presentation. I only wish 
now that this quartet had been. con- 
signed to the flames, as so many others 
were at that time; but, unfortu- 
nately, it was not. It exists still some- 
where in the world, but I do not know 
just where. It was a friend who was 
interested in my attempts at composi- 
tion who saved it from the fate of the 
others. He had a manuscript score of 
Schumann’s piano concerto, which at 
that time was only published in the form 
arranged for the piano with the orches- 
tra. “I will give you my score of Schu- 
mann’s concerto,” he said to me one day, 
“If you will give me your quartet.” It 
was impossible for me to resist this 
tempting offer, so the exchange was 
made, and I am sorry to say that my un- 
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successful youthful work is now some- 
where in Southern Europe. 

After the negative “success” of my 
first string-quartet, Reinicke said to me: 
“ Now write an overture.” I, who had 
no idea of orchestral instruments or or- 
chestration, I write an overture! Again 
I thought of the porter N. N. and of 
my nurse. I set to work again, how- 
ever, with all my power, but before I 
had gone very far I was completely at 
sea, and could get no further. It seems 
incredible, but there was no class in the 
Conservatory where a _ fundamental 
knowledge of these things could be 6b- 
tained. It is no wonder then that con- 
nected with these lessons there was not 
even an apparent success. It was fortu- 
nate for me that I was able to hear so 
much good music in Leipzig, especially 
orchestral and chamber music. That 
prevented me from suffering from the 
lack of instruction in composition 
technic. That developed my imagina- 
tion and musical judgment to the highest 
degree, but it produced the greatest dif- 
ference in my desires and my capabilities, 
and I am sorry to say that this difference 
was the result of my sojourn in Leipzig. 

It may seem difficult to find the mate- 
rial for a success in what I have related. 
For me, however, it is not. I observed 
very quickly that everything was not as 
it should be and so withdrew more and 
more into myself, for I wished to learn 
something more than that which they 
taught or attempted to teach in the les- 
sons. This idea that I wanted some- 
thing else was a great stimulant to me 
and gave me courage to work by myself. 
At first I had many disappointments ; 
and I cannot deny that it hurt me to see 
how I was distanced by my associates, 
who made great progress and succeeded 
so well. I remember especially several 
young Englishmen who, partly from 
their own industry and partly from theis 
ease in the assimilation of knowledge, did 
things which discouraged me. Among 
these was Arthur Sullivan, the composer 
of the “ Mikado,” who later became so 
well known ; the pianists Franklin Taylor 
and Walter Bache, that untiring defender 
of Liszt in England, Eduard Dannereu- 
ther, who also was one of the first to 
introduce Wagner there, and who was 
a great figure and a masterly pianist; 
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‘and, finally, the admirable John Francis 
Barnett (mentioned above), who still 
teaches in London. Sullivan distin- 
guished himself immediately by his tal- 
ent for composition and by his excellent 
technic in instrumentation, which he 
had acquired before his entrance to the 
Conservatory. It was during his student 
days that he composed music for Shake- 
speare’s “ Tempest,” a few measures of 
which he wrote in my album in such a 
routine, fixed style as to recall one of the 
old masters. Altho I did not-see,much 
of him, one happy hour with him I shall 
not soon forget. It was during the re- 
hearsal of Mendelssghn’s “ Paulus.” We 
sat together and followed the music with 
the score. But what a score! It was 
Mendelssohn’s own manuscript which 
Sullivan had borrowed from Conrad 
Schleinitz, the director of the Conserva- 
tory, and intimate friend of Mendels- 
sohn. With what devotion did we ex- 
amine the score, page by page! How we 
admired the clearly written notes, which 
corresponded so well with the ideas! 
The very mention of the name of 
Schleinitz recalls events which also had 
much to do with the formation of my 
character. When I first came to Leipzig 
he was an old man, for whom I had the 
greatest respect. It soon became clear 
to me, however, that he was not popular, 
altho personally I never had any cause to 
complain of him. At first I felt that he 
did not like me and it seemed to me that 
he avoided me. This I attributed to the 
fact that Plaidy had probably spoken ill 
of me to him. I had not been in the 
Conservatory six months, however, be- 
fore something occurred which raised 
him in my opinion immensely ; and from 
that time on he was always very kind and 
obliging to me. The occurrence was as 
follows: One evening several of us were 
late in arriving at the Conservatory for 
the weekly concert, and, according to 
the usual custom, remained without until 
the first piece was finished, when we en- 
tered all together. Now Schleinitz had a 
weakness for fatherly lectures whenever 
opportunity offered, so no sooner had the 
last note been struck than he arose from 
his place and asked every one to remain 
seated as he had a few words to say. 
There was a general feeling of suspense 
and astonishment. His speech had no 
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other object than to reprimand those 
students who had come in late, and he 
concluded with the startling opinion that 
the peculiarity of those who were late 
was that in general they were the worst 
students. This “success” was entirely 
too negative. Such a mortification was 
more than such a young hot-head as I 
could stand. The next morning at nine 
o’clock I knocked at the director’s door, 
and was told to enter. Without cir- 
cumlocution I said plainly that his ad- 
dress was without reason and was also 
unjust and that I for one did not propose 
to be so treated. He became perfectly 
furious and standing up pointed to the 
door. But I also had my fighting blood 
aroused and said: “Very well, Herr 
Direktor, I will go, but not until I have 
said what I came to say.” At this mo- 
ment the most astonishing change came 
over Schleinitz, who, walking to me, 
patted me on the back and said jn a low, 
sweet voice: “ Now that is very nice that 
you are so jealous of your honor.” This 
“success” I cannot deny. After this 
incident Schleinitz changed his attitude 
toward me completely and I knew that I 
had won his friendship forever. We be- 
came the best of friends and he could 
not do enough for me. An example of 
this I must relate. One winter day, when 
the post with my usual remittance from 
my far-away home had not yet arrived, | 
was forced to pawn my watch for the 
first and fortunately the last time in my 
life. In some unknown way Schleinitz 
found this out, and sending for me for- 
bade me ever again to do such a thing, 
but whenever I needed any help to apply 
immediately to him. A success? Yes, 
indeed, a moral success, and one which 
had a good effect upon me. And it was 
a good action on the part of Schleinitz, 
which deserves mention besides the bitter 
criticisms on his reputed moral weak- 
nesses, of which so much has been heard. 
I would have thought it but natural if 
neither the director nor the teachers of 
the Conservatory had shown an interest 
in me, for during my three years I did 
little which would promise siuch for the 
future. For this reason I wish to add 
here that when I have blamed the Con- 
servatory in various ways, and also the 
persons in it, I look upon it as due pri- 
marily to my own disposition that I left 




















the Conservatory as stupid as when I 
arrived ; for I was a dreamer and without 
any knowledge of the world. I was slow, 
uncommunicative and anything in the 
world but docile. We Norwegians de- 
velop as a rule too slowly to show at 
eighteen what we are really capable of 
doing. Whatever it may have been due 
to, I did not then know myself at all; the 
air of Leipzig did not awaken me. But a 
year later, when I went to Denmark, my 
eyes were opened and I saw a world of 
beauty which the fog of Leipzig had 
rendered invisible to me. I had at last 
found myself and overcame with the 
greatest ease the obstacles which in 
Leipzig had appeared to me insurmount- 
able. My imagination, freed at last, pro- 
duced one great piece of work after an- 
other in a short time. When my music 
was first designated by the critics as af- 
fected and odd, even that did not bewilder 
me, for I knew what I wanted and 
steered straight toward the goal that at- 
tracted me. Before closing, however, I 
must once more return to the days at 
Leipzig. It will certainly be conceded 
that I have not flattered myself in the 
picture of my attendance at the Con- 
servatory. I must not make myself ap- 
pear worse than I was, and so will add 
one other incident before closing this 
article, which may have the effect of 
rehabilitating me in the eyes of those 
who have certainly become familiar with 
most of my “ successes.” 

For this reason I wish to relate 
one thing which may properly be called 
a success. It was at Easter time, 1862, 
just before I left the Conservatory, that 
I had the honor of being one of those 
chosen to appear at the public “ Prii- 
fung” in the “ Gewandhaus,”’ where 
I played several piano pieces of my 
own composition. Heaven knows they 
show the hand of a student, and I blush 
even to-day at the thought that they 
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were published, and figure as Opus 1. 
It is a fact, notwithstanding this, that I 
succeeded in giving pleasure and was 
encored a number of times. That was 
finally a success and one which I cannot 
deny. And yet to me it did not seem 
to have that meaning. The audience con- 
sisted principally of guests, friends, 


teachers and students, and under these .. 
circumstances it was not difficult for a’ 
blond youth from the Far North to give’ 


pleasure. 

And now I ask: Where in all this that 
I have related is the first success to be 
found? The reader has certainly read 


between the lines that for me and my. “ 


development there is not a single thing 
which may be considered as an answer to 
the question. I cannot point my finger 
to my first success and say: Here it is. 
And why can I not? Because it is some- 
thing abstract. From what has been said 
above the acute observer will certainly 
see what I have aimed to do. As I said 
in the beginning, it was my intention to 
leave the reader himself to answer the 
question. But perhaps I have overesti- 
mated my capability ; so it may be as well 
to give the key to the puzzle by sum- 
marizing all in a few words. The power 
within me by which later I was able to 
shake off the burden which was the result 
of an insufficient, unbalanced and one- 
sided education at home and abroad, and 
which threatened to deflect my nature 
from its proper sphere, that was my 
preservation, my good fortune. 

And when I became conscious of this 
power, when I began to understand my- 
self, then I had attained what I consider 
my first success, for it was vital to my 
life. My childhood, the sorrows and joys 
of my first years of study, my disap- 
pointments and triumphs have all united 
to form this one great success, for with- 
out them, indeed, I could not have 


-attained it. 


Norpsvanp, Bercen, Norway. 








A Family Trek to the Yellowstone 


BY MRS. N. E. CORTHELL 


[One of the most original and delightfu! vacation trips we have heard of recently 
is that of a Wyoming mother who with her seven children, the eldest son barely sixteen, 
traveled in a wagon from the southeastern part of the State to Yellowstone National 


Park in its northwest corner, a total distance 


of about 1,200 miles. They lived out 


of doors two months, and crossed mountains and deserts where for many days they saw 


no one. 


We have asked the enterprising little woman who planned and carried out this 


unusual expedition to tell about it, for it is very encouraging to parents who are wonder- 
ing how they can give their children a cheap and healthful vacation.—EDpITOoR.] 


Nearly half a life- 
time I have lived in 
Laramie, with all the 
while a great long- 
ing to see the won- 
ders of the Yellow- 
stone—in season, out 
of season, when the 
house was full of 
babies, even when it 
was full of measles. 
As the older chil- 
dren outgrew marbles 
and dolls I conceived the bold idea of 
stowing them all in a prairie schoonerand 
sailing away over the Rocky Mountains, 
deserts, forests and fords to the en- 
chanted land five hundred miles away. 

My husband offered strenuous objec- 
tion of course to the crazy project, but 
could only fizz and fume and furnish the 
wherewithal, for the reasons advanced 
he found irresistible ; such an ideal vaca- 
tion for the children—a summer out of 
doors seeing their native State! A 
chance for their botany, geography, 
zoology, to be naturalized. To be driv- 
ers and cooks would throw them on their 
own resources somewhat, a valuable edu- 
cation in itself. So economical, too! 
Such a fine opportunity for stretching of 
legs and lungs, with the Park at the end! 
Reasons to turn a man’s head, you see, 
so when the boys wrote along the wagon 
top “ Park or Bust,” that settled it, and 
we started July 4th, 1903. 

The first day out was glorious, so we 
camped without tent or stove, for the 
small boys were “ heap big Injuns,” who 
scorned the ways of civilized folk—in fair 
weather. They whooped along on the 
warpath, gravely examined every old 
trail, read the sky, sent the “ stinging 
fatal arrow ” after jackrabbits, clamored 
for pioneer talks, then rolled up in 
blankets around the campfire with only 
the stars overhead. 
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GLADYS 


From Laramie oo 
down to the bridge | 
where we made our } 
first camp, a distance } 
of thirty-three miles, 
there was one road 
only; beyond the 
bridge there were a 
dozen. Which one } 
led to Little Medicine ] 
crossing, our most 
direct route to Shir- 
ley Basin, we didn’t 
know and couldn’t find out, for one may 
travel a whole day beyond the bridge and 
not see a house or an individual. 

So we took the wrong road, went out 
of our way ten miles, and had to make 
a dry camp at Como, arriving in Medi- 
cine Bow the third day at noon. From 
here we drove north over the same road 
among the same Freezeout Hills, through 
which the “ Virginian” piloted Owen 
Wister on his way to the Goose Egg 
Ranch, reaching the old Trabing place 
about four o’clock. It was apparently 
abandoned, save that freighters were 
stopping here this one night. They 
courteously offered to camp outside and 
give us the house, but we were afraid of 
strangers, afraid of everything, in fact. 
and after a hasty supper moved on and 
spread our tarpaulins on the bare plain, 
arriving at the home of my friend, Kirk 
Dyer, the next morning. 

{ told him of my foolish suspicions— 
that the freighters, having lost their 
horses, might have designs on ours, etc. 
He rebuked me sternly, and read me such 
a lecture as I shall never forget. 

“Country people are honest,” said he, 
“and you must take it for granted. 
Away from the railroad this far, you are 
safer than on the streets of Laramie, and 
you will get a square deal everywhere. 
Trust people and don’t harbor sus- 
picions.” 
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A FAMILY TREK TO 


Such a delightful day as the children 
spent riding horseback and eating Mrs. 
Dyer’s cream biscuits. We turned west 
from here and camped in Shirley Basin, 
just one hundred miles from home and 
five days out. 

So far the trip had been “ better than 
my dreams,” as the “ Virginian ” would 
say, tho in dreams I had traveled in au- 
tomobiles. The next day was different. 
We were driving gayly along through a 
fine meadow, when suddenly the wagon 
sank in mire. The horses tugged to pull 
it out, the kingbolt snapped and off they 
walked, with the front wheels. My 
driver-boy quietly stepped over the dash- 
board and walked off after them. 

For one despairing moment I thought 
the end of all things had come when my 
wagon parted in the middle. Noting my 
forlorn face one youngster concluded 
it was time to laugh, for he exclaimed: 

“Gee, mamma! This isn’t a bit ex- 
citing. The horses ought to have run 
away and smashed a few kids.” Seeing 
how much worse it might have been I 
thanked my lucky stars and calmed my 
fears. 

Now, Shirley Basin is the land of the 
Good Samaritan, where every ranchman 
is your friend and neighbor, who pulls 
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you out of the mud, mends your king- 
bolts and fifth wheels, agrees with you 
in politics, praises your husband, and 
treats you to ice cream in the evening, so 
the accident makes pleasant memory. 

After circulating around and among 
Seminole and Ferris mountains, we 
finally wound up in Alcova, exactly a 
week from home. This 4s where the 
Platte River flows through a mountain 
cleft and where the “ Pathfinder” dam 
is to be made which will flood Platte 
Valley and the Valley of the Sweetwater. 

Now I must tell our troubles. We 
had forgotten the pocketbook when we 
started. Imagine my predicament. A 
mother totally unused to business or 
cares outside her own domain, 150 miles 
from home, with seven children and two 
horses to provide for and not a cent of 
money? Fifty miles from: telephone or 
telegraph! We discovered our loss 
twenty miles out from Laramie, but just 
then met friends driving in, who prom- 
ised to have it forwarded promptly ; and 
we went serenely on our way into this 
dilemma. 

We were put to our wits’ end to get 
oats, as yet our only necessity. The 
driver suggested that we trade off a 
hammock; daughter thought we could 
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better spare bacon ; being a hot day, little 
Tad generously offered his overcoat as 
a'basis of trade, and the driver and I 
walked over to a ranchman’s house 
nerved up to try a bargain until—we saw 
the man, who was a perfect stranger. 
Then we realized it would be like asking 
the President to swap a sack of oats for 
a side of bacon. No, we must put dignity 
into our need, so quaking like two crim- 
inals, I ask Mr. Blank for oats and to 
“send the bill to my husband, please.”’ 
A fleeting, quizzical flutter of his eyelid 
brought out the wretched blunder of the 
pocketbook. 

“ But, my-dear madam,” said he, “ you 
must aot be traveling with all those chil- 
dren to:care for and no money.” ~ Then 
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he brought from his desk a generous 
sum, saying, “ Your husband can send 
me his check when convenient.” My 
troubles were over, but was ever a deed 
more chivalrous “in days of old when 
knights were bold?” 

Next morning we drove into the ruts 
of the old Oregon Trail at Independence 
Rock, where the trail finds the Sweet- 
water. This hill of granite, standing 
isolated on the plain, was a prominent 
landmark on the overland route. The 
annual rendezvous of fur traders, trap- 
pers and Indians’ occurred here. The 
Mormons left their names on it. The 
Whitman wedding party sojourned here, 
and here a great celebration took place 
July 4th, 1850, at a rendezvous, when 
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General Fremont was carried to the top 
and made a speech. This rock is covered 
with thousands of names, one as early as 
1819. 

Everybody is growing handy, even ex- 
pert, in camp work. The boys can skin 
a cottontail or dress a sage hen equal to 
Kit Carson himself, while daughter can 
prepare a savory dinner or pack a mess 
box good enough for an army general. 
The children are eagerly interested in 
everything they see, hear or can catch. 
Tad announces that we have seen nine 
horned toads, caught six, mailed three 
and have two packed in little tablet boxes 
with which to surprise (?) the chum at 
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home. Query: Where is the medicine 
that was in the boxes? Well, if they 
spill the tablets, they will have to drink 
sage tea when sick. Marvelous cures of 
many kinds in bitter sage. 

The immensity of Wyoming is be- 
ginning to dawn on them. They hunt, 
swim, explore, and so learn to enjoy the 
special, individual flavor of each locality. 
But all grow tired of the illimitable sage 
—one million acres after another. Why 
do these vast plains bear one species of 
wood only, and that so abundantly? 

We are over two hundred miles from 
home now and approaching the Beaver 
Hill dragon. We have heard so much 
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about it, tho, we are braced for trouble. 
With a strong steel brake and a seventy- 
five-foot picket rope fastened behind for 
the children to pull back on, and me 
boosting on the underside to help the 
wagon over sidling places, out on that 
steep, windy comb, we came down safely, 
tho the stage coaches had blown over 
three times the week before. 

A rare stroke of luck! The Shoshone 
Sun Dance was on the tapis—in a tepee 
as we drove into Fort Washakie. Fif- 
teen hundred Indians were gathered here 
for the solemn ceremony. There was a 
large tepee on a common surrounded by 
quite a village of small ones. Half of 
this big tepee, or dance lodge, was filled 
with stalls made of green branches. The 
other half was occupied by .tom-tom 
players and singers. 

In each stall were two young braves 
dressed in. modest loincloth and much 
paint, who in turn, while blowing a whis- 
tle, danced to the central pole and back 
in time to the music. Thus while sixty 
or more young men were entered for the 
dance, half alternated with the other 
half every fifteen minutes. This they 
continued from Tuesday night until Fri- 
day morning, almost without food, drink 
or rest. As an added test of endurance 
a great feast was going on outside all 
Thursday afternoon, which they must 
smell but not taste. 

The Shoshone Indian reservation is as 
large as a good sized Eastern State, and 
for seventy miles we had the whole coun- 
try to ourselves. When the loneliness of 
the wide, treeless plains grew oppressive 
the children sang “ Good Old Summer 
Time,” or else they made “ fudge.” They 
sang from pure joyousness, for this free 
outdoor life is sweet to nature’s own 
boys and girls, school-housed and book- 
ridden all winter. Each ‘is a different 
kind of plainsman from the rest; one 
gets things with his gun, one with his 
hook, one with his bow, one with his 
hands. The latter is the naturalist, of 
course, engaged just now in switching 
a couple of water snakes into a beer bot- 
tle, with which he proposes to ornament 
his temporary totem pole. Every time 


the wagon stops, up springs a tiny dance 

lodge, a tom-tom is improvised, and In- 

dian ki-yis revive the weary plain. 
To-night, July 26th, we feel like a 
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band of heroes. We forded Dinwoody, 
the ugliest tributary of Wind River. The 
water didn’t flow quite over the horses’ 
backs, because they are big horses. Yet 
it wasn’t the deep water alone, but the 
swift mountain. current, and huge, slip- 
pery upsetting boulders that made the 
ford dangerous. We forded the Wind 
and its tributaries eleven times after get- 
ting above its deepest water, and then— 
Dubois. 

Here between the Indian reservation 
and the forest reserve is a narrow strip 
of Government land, standing on end, 
along the upper canyons of the Wind, 
where young settlers are trying to make 
homes. The choicest locations were 
taken up long ago, one of them by a 
ranchman named George B. West, said 
to be the original of the “ Virginian.” 
He wouldn’t own up that he changed the 
babies, but did go so far as to say that 
he attended that particular dance on the 
old Gallatin ranch. Like the “ Virgin- 
ian,” he will talk on any subject except 
that of his own exoloits. 

Dubois has the distinction of being 
farther from the railroad than any other 
post office in the country, so they say. 
It is two hundred and fifty miles from 
here to Rawlins or Casper, and over four 
hundred to Laramie. 

The responsibility, the anxiety of the 
long journey, are laying hold of me until 
I’m nearly overwhelmed. Four hundred 
miles from home! And only one letter! 
What may have happened in all these 
weeks? Suppose a child should sicken! 
There’s one at home would never forgive 
me should any of them be injured. Will 
the horses hold out? The food? Already 
two spokes are broken and wrapped to- 
gether with baling wire. My bold 
driver {says we shall go on if we have to 
drive “into the park with every spoke 
bound up in baling wire. And the dan- 
gers anticipated did add a certain zest. 
“Give ma something to fret about and 
she’s happy,” observed our twelve-year- 
old philosopher. 

After the fords, our problems nar- 
rowed to a question of food, with the 
continental divide looming in the dis- 
tance. How to cook enough for all those 
hungry children and still get ahead fif- 
teen or twenty miles a day, where bread 
could not be bought. The capacity of 
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my oven was two tins of twelve biscuits 
each. These I filled three times every 
night when dark overtook me. That 
made seventy-two biscuits, three apiece 
every meal, but those boys wanted ten 
each—and there was the problem. 

The final spurt that brought us over 
the divide was strenuous, but repaid us 
grandly. It is fine to climb a thousand 
feet to look about you, but when you 
have mounted ten thousand feet to 
gaze abroad over the crest of the 
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of the boiling, walloping vats of mud; 
that it was delicate rose, emerald green, 
or heavenly blue mud did not reassure 
me in the least. But the children simply 
laughed. Even the youngest pertly in- 
formed me he had not come all the way 
to Yellowstone Park to fall into a mud 
hole. Still the horrid smells and the 
horrible groans and growls, and the gap- 
ing mouths clear to Hades aroused such 
emotions of terror in me that in sheer 
desperation I hurried over to the lake. 
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continent, the Atlantic slope behind, the 
Pacific slope spreading before you in 
range after range, with intervening val- 
ley, and gorge, and river, and lake, with 
the Grand Teton gleaming over all, mag- 
nificent, inspiring, your soul is filled with 
exaltation. 

Yet it is a pokerish kind of pleasure 
trying to enjoy the ravings of the demons 
from the bottomless pit at the “ thumb.” 
As for me, I was kept busy counting the 
children. Every time one of them moved 
I was certain he would stumble into one 





From here we telegraphed the anxious 
one and rested in the sweet peace that 
reigns over this corner of the park. And 
then, the Grand Canyon of the Yellow- 
stone! Mere words cannot picture this 
wonderful vision, so I will only say that 
after we had spent a day sight seeing it 
seemed almost sacrilegious in me to re- 
turn to camp, and go to baking beans; 
but we needed a change from Van 
Camp’s, so there was nothing else to do. 
I wouldn’t speak of it now, only that was 
how we came to have a visit from a bear. 
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The beans were not done at bedtime, then 
I put in more wood, thinking they would 
be just right for breakfast. 

About midnight there was a great 
clatter of falling stove. Sure enough, a 
bear had tipped it over trying to get my 
beans. He was trying so hard to get the 
oven door open that he never noticed our 
excitement. Not until I went out and 
threw things at him would he give up 
trying to find the combination of the 
oven door and go away, and not until 
then did we hear a peep from Shep. We 
never thought of being afraid. But I 
used all my ingenuity in hiding the bags 
of bacon and sugar so he wouldn’t get 
them.. The next forenoon we spent tak- 
ing @ long look into the canyon. On our 
way back ‘we stopped at Canyon Hotel, 
where we received our wished for mes- 
sage from ‘the father of the family: 
“Will meet you at Mammoth Hot 
Springs August 8th.”~ August 8th was 
to-morrow, and Mammoth thirty miles 
away. The mere ‘thought of seeing 
our beloved so soon lent wings to our 
feet, new life to our hopes.and joys, so 
that surmounting the divide which sep- 
arates Yellowstone from Norris Basin 
was not so much work as needed exercise 
for holding us down to earth. The 
prospect of losing half my responsibilities 
sent my spirits floating. skyward. 

We arrived in camp five minutes ahead 
of the stage from the railway station at 
Gardner. How we rushed to make camp 
homey! The driver unhitched and had 
the horses feeding instantly; daughter, 
Tom and babe set the tent; Tad brought 
wood, Glad water, and Mim speedily 
had a roaring fire; while I popped my 
biscuits in the oven, sliced bacon, sea- 
soned corn, opened a.jar of jam and a 
can of tomatoes, and set the coffee sim- 
mering. Daughter watched the fire, Glad 
spread the cloth, Mim tidied the mess 
box, and the boys put the bedding to air 
in the hot sun. Then we all had time to 
primp a little, the while wondering what 
father would bring, for shoes and hats 
had seen hard service. 

But he never minded our weather- 
beaten appearance, tho we had been 
roughing it five weeks, having traveled 
just six hundred miles; we all looked 
good to him, and the wonderful 
“ Springs ” reflecting the joy of the oc- 
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casion gleamed in the beautiful tints of 
the rainbow. 

Now a new spirit has entered camp. 
The man of business has come to take 
his family home. We have to hurry. 
Oats are increased three-fold and thirty 
miles our speed. Then, ho! for the 
geysers! The Black Growler, a hissing, 
hideous monster we admire for his titanic 
and satanic power, but hastily pass on to 
cool, solid ground. 

Like everybody else, we loved Old 
Faithful and the Morning Glory, we 
feared Excelsior, we admired the Giant, 
Bee Hive, Punch Bowl and a hundred 
other yawning chasms and smiling 
springs and spouting geysers. But the 
horrible rumbling as if an earthquake 
were imminent and the smell of brim- 
stone made me eager to get my brood 
into the valley of safety beyond the 
Yellowstone. 

We left the Park for Laramie over a 
new road recently completed by Captain 
Chittenden, through Sylvan Pass and 
Shoshone Canyon to Cody. This is the 
crowning joy of the trip. The park 
swarmed with people: Wherever we 
pitched our tent there hundreds had 
camped before us; to say nothing of the 
crowded hotels and Wylie tourists. But 
here in the heart of the mountain forest 
surely we are the first white woman and 
children to go over the trail, to fish in 
Sylvan Lake, to climb Grizzly Peak, to 
camp within the sacred, haunts of 
“'Wahb,” once lord of the Wind River 
Range. 

Altogether we traveled twelve hun- 
dred miles, stood the journey “well and 
never, never had such a wonderful, de- 
lightful summer. One must love the life 
to say that, must crave the outdoors and ~ 
thrive on it. The sand was never too 
deep, the waters too high or the way too 
long. Every obstruction made the goal 
a dearer prize and we have lived our 
precious summer over and over. 

Cold, thirst, hunger, fatigue, loneliness, 
I wanted the children to feel them all 
deeply, that their sympathy with the 
deprivation and isolation of the noble 
hearted army who blaze the way for 
civilization may be keen, true and some- 
times helpful. 

It is a trip anybody can take. It cost 
us only $25 apiece for the two months 
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outing. We met people from Kansas 
and Salt Lake traveling just as we wefe. 
We had $15 worth of medicine along and 
never took a dose. The amiaonia bottle 
was broken, also the camphor. The chil- 
dren emptied the witch hazel out in order 
to put specimens in. They plastered the 
arnica salve on the pony, and the dog ate 
the cold cream, and we shared our eight 
bottles of mosquito dope with ranchmen 


Children 


where we stopped. The wagon created 
some amusement on our arrival, for it 
bore the inscription, “ July 4th, Park or 
Bust” on one side, and “ September Ist, 
Park and Busted!” on the other. The 
children know their State as no book 
could teach them, and will have lifelong 
memories of the grandest scenes the 
world can produce. 


Laramig, W yominc, 
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The Russian Crisis 


BY FRANCIS CHARMES 


[The author of the following article represents the Department of the Cantal in 
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has held high position in the French Foreign Office and has long been foreign editor of 
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perhaps, deep interest is taken in the 

Russian crisis. This is very natural, 
as the two countries are friends and al- 
lies, For some years past they have been 
in the habit of counting on one another. 
Recent events in Russia may have some- 
what weakened the availability of the al- 
liance, but it is still warmly cherished by 
the vast majority of the French people. 
This fact stands out clearly in the text 
of the declaration read before Parliament 
the other day by the new French Cabinet 
and in the speech of M. Delcassé, when, 
on the same occasion, he answered a 


N France, more than anywhere else 


socialist deputy who called the Czar “ an 
assassin.” In fact, all reflecting minds in 
France feel that if it had not been for 
the Russian alliance, which re-established 
in Europe the equilibrium of forces, the 
recent reconciliation of France with Eng- 
land and Italy could ndét have been 
brought about. The value of these 
reconciliations, now recognized on every 
hand, is greater to-day than ever before. 
It might seem that these consequences of 
the alliance once having been brought 
about the alliance itself might be re- 
garded as less indispensable. But it is 
held, on the contrary, that the efficacy of 
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this active and beneficial cause has not 
yet been exhausted. Notwithstanding 
the domestic troubles and the checks in 
the Far East, Russia is still a very im- 
portant factor in European politics. If 
anybody doubts the truth of this asser- 
tion you have simply to turn for its con- 
firmation to Germany and notice what 
she is doing to get into the good graces 
of Russia in the place occupied by 
France. This proves that in spite of her 
disasters Russia still stands high in the 
opinion of the Powers. Never has Ger- 
man _ diplomacy 


ceived the vices of her administration 
and her government, she felt more keen- 
ly than ever before those other evils, 
which now become intolerable, and the 
country demanded reforms. To-day 
there is but one opinion on this point 
throughout all Russia—something in the 
way of reforms must be granted. The 
cry may be somewhat stifled for the mo- 
ment, but it was heard plainly a few Sun- 
days ago; every throat shouted it, and it 
is highly probable that, in spite of the 
energy of the present policy of repres- 

elasti sion, it will be 





been more active 
in the direction 
of St. Petersburg 
than at the present 
moment. Many 
proofs of this 
statement might be 
given, but this 
would take us too 
far away from the 
real subject of this 
article — viz., the 
interior crisis of 
the Russian Em- 
pire. 

This crisis, which 
came to a head to- 
ward the end of 
January, was due 
to two sorts of 
causes, one of 
which is momen- 
tary and the other 
permanent. The 








heard again in the 
near future. 

But there is one 
fact in the situa- 
tion that is not 
rightly understood : 
Of the 120,000,000 
Russians how 
many take any in- 
terest in constitu- 
tional reforms and 
see therein a pan- 
acea for the ills 
of the present? 
A remark on this 
point, attributed to 
Prince Mechtcher- 
sky, is not devoid 
of truth: “ The 
Empire is com- 
posed of 118,000,- 
000 of men who do 
not give a thought 
to constitutional re- 








first springs from 
the war now going 
on in Manchuria and the other has its 
origin in the material and moral situation 
of the country. In the paragraphs which 
follow I propose to give especial attention 
to the latter. But it is beyond doubt that 
the military disasters have added acute- 
ness to the interior troubles. Russia 
knew quite well her home shortcomings, 
but she imagined that she was almost 
invincible abroad. She counted on her 
weight and mass to crush everything that 
stood in her way. So when she found 
her tendency toward expansion stopped 
by a little people whom she despised; 
when she suffered the cruel humiliation 
of being beaten by Japan; when she per- 
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forms,” he is said 
to have repeated to 
a friend, “and of 2,000,000 who are 
in.a condition to grasp the subject only 
a small portion pay any attention to it. 
What is the good, then, of wasting time 
on this head?” : 

My reply to this statement is that it is 
by no means a waste of time to consider 
this subject of constitutional reform; 
quite the contrary; for all those who 
speak in Russia speak of this and of 
nothing else. But it must be admitted at 
the same time that the vast majority of 
the Russian people do not think on the 
subject and say nothing about it. They 
are contented to go on suffering in 
silence. The misfortune is that they 
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really suffer very much and that this suf- 
fering is on the increase. The conse- 
quence is that there exists in Russia a 
general feeling of unrest, mingled with 
irritation, which shows itself in the en- 
lightened circles by a feverish thirst for 
reforms and which reveals itself in the 
lower classes by suffering which is begin- 
ning to be borne with less resignation. 
This state of things produces a very 
dangerous situation. 

The worst sore on the Russian body 
politic is to be found in the country dis- 
tricts, and there it is that it would be best 
to first apply a remedy. But I have not 
the space here to go into this agrarian 
subject fully. Suffice it to say that since 
the giving of freedom to the serfs more 
than forty years ago the peasant class 
has been kept under restraints of various 
kinds which prevent them from enjoy- 
ing the provisions of the common law of 
the nation. This freedom of the serfs 
was only a half measure. The peculiar 
organization of the mir, or municipality, 
and the collective ownership of property, 
which renders tenancy uncertain, as the 
land changes, or may change, hands 
every three years, weigh heavily on the 
peasant class. This class, however, has 
very considerably increased since serf- 
dom was abolished, and a commencement 
of liberty, tho only a commencement, is 
a good thing. But, unfortunately, the 
quantity of land has not grown with the 
increase of the peasant population ; it is 
still what it was when first handed over 
to the freed serfs. There was not enough 
land then and of course there is far too 
little now. Hence that undercurrent of 
complaint which murmurs through the 
rural districts of Russia, and which, if 
it ever bursts forth openly and takes 
shape in acts, will throw far into the 
shade the terrors of those peasant up- 
risings of which history speaks. 

In the meanwhile the country popula- 
tion, finding it difficult to live by agricul- 
tural pursuits, crowded into the cities and 
especially into manufacturing centers,and 
at the same time Russian manufactures 
began to develop rapidly, as there was a 
growing demand for them, so that a 
large conglomeration of working people 
was brought about under very different 
conditions from those known elsewhere. 
For it must be borne in mind that the 
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Russian workman is ever bound very 
closely to the rural community which he 
left for the factory. He is still a member 
of the mir, tho practically separated from 
it, and pays taxes there exactly as if he 
were on the spot. It often happens that 
he has also left behind him there his 
whole family, while he himself is 
crowded with his fellow workmen into a 
sort of barracks, in the immediate neigh- 
borhood of the factory, continually sur- 
rounded with all the dangers and tempta- 
tions connected with poverty and living 
under the very worst material and moral 
conditions. 

Labor strikes are no new thing in Rus- 
sia. They are of frequent occurrence 
and are always causes of much disorder, 
which is roughly put down. « The press 
is not permitted to speak of what hap- 
pens on these occasions and so little gets 
abroad concerning the matter. But the 
recent strikes differed from those which 
had gone before in this important par- 
ticular that the working classes and the 
more enlightened classes on this occasion 
joined hands, the latter using the former 
to advance the demands of these en- 
lightened classes, a new and alarming 
symptom. 

These enlightened classes have a pro- 
gram of reforms. But how can the Gov- 
ernment be got to take it up when this 
Government either has no plan and 
doesn’t want any, or if it has one it is 
quite different from the one proposed to 
them? ‘What is said in the journals, the 
drawing-rooms or the clubs doesn’t go 
very far in Russia; it scarcely gets out- 
side of the very narrow circle of which 
Prince Mechtchersky spoke. So, under 
such circumstances, the Government pays 
very little attention to what the enlight- 
ened classes say or think. Furthermore, 
it is perfectly certain that the working 
classes do not know what is meant by 
the word reform, and if they did know it 
the thing would not be likely to awaken 
in them any very great amount of en- 
thusiasm. They know nothing and care 
nothing about “ Western liberties.” But 
they are an army in themselves, and the 
day was sure to come when somebody 
would think of putting this army at the 
service of the reformers; nor was it 
necessary to explain to this army just 
what the reforms were. And what an 
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immediate change was made by the en- 
trance on the scene of this army. Forth- 
with the reformers ceased to be academic 
philosophers. They had found a leader, 
Father Gapon, and they felt that it was 
now possible to move the earth! If, after 
what has so far been said, we re-read the 
address which the good priest wished to 
present to the Czar, perhaps it will be 
better understood. ; 

The address, after enumerating a cer- 
tain number of labor reforms, continued 
as follows: 

“Russia is too big and too complex to be 
governed by functionaries alone. A national 
representation is indispensable, for the peo- 
ple alone knows its own wants. Do not refuse 
its aid, accept its help and order the imme- 
diate assembling of the representatives of all 
classes of the nation, not excluding the la- 
boring classes. Let all be free and equal in 
the exercise of the suffrage. Order therefore 
that the representatives of the constitutional 
body be named by a general and secret ballot. 
This is our chief demand; all else lies wrapt 
up in that reform.- It is the only balm for 
our wounds, which, if not healed in this way, 
will quickly carry us to death.” 


What is to be thought of this lan- 
guage? I can never be made to think 
that it is the language of workmen, 
speaking without a prompter, or that it 
could be understood by: them, such as 
they are in Russia. But they were called 


together to the number of 150,000 to sup-” 


port this address by their presence, and, 
if neceSsary, to seal it with their blood, 
which they did do. But I am not going 
to narrate facts already too well known. 
I am simply trying to explain these facts. 
The Government saw in this act a revolu- 
tionary manifestation, not an attempt to 
enlighten and convince the ruling powers, 
but a planned effort to coerce the respon- 
sible authorities. And if we bear in mind 
that a few days before a cannon, by way 
of warning, was fired at the Winter 
Palace, where was then assembled the 
Czar and the whole court, the logical cor- 
relation of events comes out clearly. 
Notwitstanding the very kindly official 
explanation of this affair, which was de- 
clared to be “ an accident,” everybody in 
St. Petersburg saw in it an attempt on 
the Czar’s life. From that moment the 
smell of powder was in the air. ‘. 
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There is no excuse for that cruel 
shooting on that fatal Sunday in January. 
Everybody must condemn that act. I 
would not say that such conduct only in- 
creases the anger of the mob, for it is 
certain that on this occasion it put a 
prompt period to the revolutionary move- 
ment. But the revolutionary spirit is still 
alive, and the causes which produce it, as 
I have just shown, are too old and too 
grave not to seek and find other means 
of asserting themselves, as they have 
since done, even to the limit of assassina- 
tion. If the Russian Government does 
not give solid satisfaction to the demands 
of the hour, which are in themselves seri- 
ous and legitimate, the danger will in- 
crease and rifles will not suffice to 
down it. 

But the war in the East must first be 
brought to an end, this war which is 
prosecuted for far off and perhaps 
chimerical interests, which is incompre- 
hensible to the common mind and with 
which are mixed far from creditable 
transactions. This war is unquestionably 
unpopular. It has revealed in the ad- 
ministration and in the Government 
shortcomings which it was feared ex- 
isted, but which it was never dreamed 
could be so bad. This war is a terrible 
cause of revolutionary ferment, which 
acts on the popular mind as well as on 
that of the intellectual classes. 

Public opinion even in Russia has 
now some idea of its force. There is 
no autocracy that can ignore this opinion 
any longer. The Russian Government 
perceives this. It has already promised 
labor and social reforms, tho drawing 
back at political concessions. Before 
these recent events came to pass the Czar, 
back in last December, issued a ukase 
which, if carried out to the letter, will be 
a long step in advance. This first step 
will lead to others. But this will not be 
brought about without strong efforts on 
the one hand and considerable resistance 
on the other. There will be hesitation, 
groping, perhaps, alas! even conflicts. 
The task will take time to accomplish and 
for many years to come the strength of 
Russia will be occupied with internal 
affairs. 

Paus, France 

















The Australian Blacks 


BY JOHN M. CREED, M.D., M.C.L. 
[The Hon. John M. Creed is a man of great distinction in Australia to-day and 


one of the most extensive explorers of the country. 


well as any one living.—Ep1rTor. ] 


T is a far call, fetching the color ques- 
| tion from the Australian bush, and 
when it appears in signal instances 
in the American press one wonders why. 
Why is this renewed effort to depreciate 
the black brothers of the Island Conti- 
nent? It is not an inspiration that Aus- 
tralian aborigines are low in the scale of 
humanity. It has gone uncontradicted 
for a century. But, whatever the imme- 
diate cause, it rouses a kind of indigna- 
tion inthe minds of those who know 
them as, well as I, who have spent so 
much time among them, seeing them and 
knowing them in all stages of develop- 
ment. They are not 


He knows: aboriginal Australia as 


ing their vices and°their depraved Eng- 
lish simultaneously.» With such an edu- 
cation they came in contact later with 
better classes of English, who naturally, 
from what they saw, indorsed the first 
findings and the verdict has become a 
common creed. 

This was more easily effected because 
it.is against the English policy to elevate 
the blacks of Australia, on the principles 
which America is following in the Phil- 
ippines. Even the English language is 
avoided in the public schools where it is 
possible to impart necessary information 
in native tongues, on the ground that it 





in a position to speak 
for themselves, and 
it rouses one to words 
for them to read in 
Thomas’s book, “ The 
American Negro,” of 
“the Australian ne- 
gro, the zero so to 
speak of all anthro- 
pological analysis, 
who is of such low 
development as to be 
incapable of dealing 
with other than units 
of ideas as well as 
numbers;” for all 
such statements are 
positively false. 

The original esti- 
mates of Australian 
aborigines came about 
naturally enough. 
They were made by 
the early settlers, who 
were themselves too 
low to understand 
men of strange lan- 
guage and _ habits. 
The officials of those 
first settlements were 
intellectually below 
most of the convicts, 














while the natives had 
only the lowest of these 
for associates, learn- 
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Three West Australian, (hiefs Ready for Anything from Jest to Harnest. 
The White Ornamentation Consists of the Down of Birds Stuck -op 
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is more cruelty than kindness to lift them 
out of their present state only to refuse 
to accept them in our own on terms of 
equality. Dr. Walter Roth, the chief au- 
thority, even goes so far as to advocate 
legally preventing all intercourse between 
the blacks and whites, so as to avoid a 
future and serious color question such 
as has developed in America. Possibly 
Australia is right in this, but the fact re- 
mains that where they have found acci- 
dental opportunity they have profited by 
it to an extent contradicting accepted 
theories. 

The blacks still run wild, as a rule, in 
their almost and quite naked state. Very 
few of them ever enter the cities, and in 
the coast towns and bush settlements, 
where their services are indispensable, 
they are treated upon the old principle 
that they are only a fraction at most 
above the brutes. But in a careful an- 
thropological estimate for the benefit of 
the outside world it is but just, if we take 
them as we find them, to do so in honest 
comparison with the opportunities which 
have been offered them to improve—to 
be anything else. Very few have had 


any opportunity whatever to absorb what 
was better than the worst qualities of the 
worst whites. 


With more experience 
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and better facilities for judging from 
this viewpoint than most, I may be per- 
mitted to instance a few cases convincing 
me that the common notion is not quite 
true. For example: 

A black baby boy was about to be 
killed, according to custom, when his 
parents had lost their lives in battle, up 
in the Blender Ker Ranges, when he was 
bought by a Scotch naturalist for half a 
crown and brought up in his family. He 
is now eighteen. He speaks as pure and 
grammatical English as any white man, 
or, with a keen sense of wit, he will drop 
into the broad Doric Scotch of his 
adopted father. He graduated very near 
the head in a class of two hundred and 
fifty boys in the public school and has 
since been employed in the drafting room 
of one of the largest engineering and 
shipbuilding establishments in Australia, 
where the head draftsman told me that 
he fully held his own with any boy of 
like education. He sketches with un- 
usual ability and plays The Pipes on the 
chanter, thoroughly enjoying the fun 
when Scotch skippers ask his employer: 
“Where did you find that black Scotch- 
man?” 

A black baby, brought from the bush 
and raised in a village in New South 

















THE AUSTRALIAN BLACKS 


Wales, is now about twenty, assisting the 
blacksmith of the place, who says that he 
is most efficient, showing more thought 
and tact and perseverance than the aver- 
age white apprentice. 

A little fellow twelve years old was 
taken from a native camp to carry mails 
at a station. -A lady there became inter- 
ested in him and at odd moments taught 
him to read and write. He saved his 
wages, took up land, bought stock and is 
now rated for taxes at $50,000. Wish- 
ing to interest. him in the ethnological 
study of his race I took him over the 
Australian Museum at Sydney, showing 
him the specimens of prehistoric imple- 
ments of Europe, comparing them with 
those in use in remote parts of Australia. 

“ After this,” he said, “one cannot 
avoid accepting «volution, can he?” 


And as we were leaving the museum. 


he said: “ The whites need not be so 
conceited, for their ancestors were pretty 
much like mine, were they not?” 

I listened to a full-blooded black the 
other day addressing a crowd of whites 
in better English than most of them 
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could have spoken, on the culpable ex- 
travagance of the State Governments. 

Black girls make admirable house- 
maids out in the settlements, but it is dif- 
ficult to induce them to go into the cities. 
There is one now employed at a private 
hospital in Sydney who is considered one 
of the most efficient and trustworthy of 
the assistants. She is a great mimic and 
full of fun, but she is intensely sensitive 
to any rudeness, especially touching her 
color—which is the blackest of the black. 

A popular criterion of race eminence 
to-day is in athletic dominance and there 
the blacks are far ahead. They are first- 
class cricketers, good at football, the best 
runners in the country and fine horse- 
men. 

The opening quotation from Thomas 
suggests a popular belief that they are 
unable to count above ten. In their wild 
state they had little need of exactness in 
large numbers and it is true that many 
of their tribes lacked definite terms for 
larger numbers, but since the want has 
been supplied by English numerals, and 
they have had occasion to use them, they 




















Queensland Fisherwomen. From a@ photograph taken on the Mary River. The women have just 
caught the fish before them. They are the Ceratodus Forsteri, the only survivors of the genus which 
Agassiz, senior, described from fossil remains. Specimens of these fish preserved in spirit have been 
sold for as high as $500 each. They are the connecting link between fish and reptiles, having both 
gills and lungs 
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A North Australian. The White Lines are Clay Markings 
A Woman of Central Australia, Decorated According to the Latest Fashion 
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can enumerate as well as any one. They quired no mean capacity in a primitive 
are always assigned to count sheep. run- race to discover the utility of a wholly 
ning through a cut because they can be novel, unsuggestive substance, and then 





Native Boy Employed as a Draftsman by the Morts 
Dock Company, Sydney. When a Baby. He Was 
Bought for a Crown from a Native, Who Was 
About to Kill Him 


relied upon, and it is no small test when 
it is remembered that even a very small 
flock contains over a thousand sheep. 

The correct way in which they use the 
English language when they have even 
a fair opportunity to acquire it is a con- 
stant surprise. They have nothing what- 
ever of the accent or mannerism of the 
American negro, after his generations of 
association. I know of a case where a 
white man married a black woman, who 
afterward taught him to read and write 
and greatly improved his English. 

Then there is native genius as evi- 
dence, in which they should be given a 
high place. A single instance which is 
trivial is yet very suggestive. It is the 
chipped glass weapons which are now so 
abundant in many parts of Australia. 
The raw material is the bottles thrown 
away by white men at stations or on 
marches, or washed ashore from vessels 
along the coast. The natives were not 
gradually led to accept this new material 
through long experience with flint or 
similar substance, for nothing of the kind 
exists there. When they discovered the 
possibility they changed at once from 
quartz spear-heads to beautifully chipped 
and perfectly shaped glass, as the ac- 
companying illustration shows ; and it re- 





to modify the force, direction and method 
of their blows to accomplish successful 
productions. The only instrument they 
use is a pebble, but a white man could 
hardly rival some of their chipped glass 
to-day. 

Or if imaginative romance be the 
standard, there is nothing more suggest- 
ive in the dreams of any nation on the 
earth than what is found in Mrs, Lang- 
loh Parker’s collection of the folk-lore 
of aboriginal Australia. 

They are stalwart fellows, these na- 
tives, a great many of them being over 
six feet high and broad and muscular. 
They are solemn and dignified even in 
the grotesque decoration they adopt, and 
artistically hideous in the welts and 
slashes with. which they cover them- 
selves. But there is a deep vein of hu- 
mor, too, underlying their black hides. 
They are alive to the ridiculous and are 
very quick to-see a joke and enjoy it. 

It is true that in their own communi- 

















Native Hospital Assistant in Sydney. When a 
Baby She Was Bought for a St. Bernard Pup 


ties they go about nearly or quiteas God 
made them, but it is also true that where 
they have not learned from us to the con- 
































Native Spear Heads, Northwest Australia.- The one at the left is chipped glass from a soda water 
bottle; the central spear head is chipped from a gin bottle and shows the distiller’s name in the 


glass. 
style used in olden time 


trary they have a modesty that is deep 
and real. There is more vulgarity to be 
found in any single block of the civilized 
world than among Australian blacks. If 
the whites of Australia were as morally 
minded as the blacks there would be a 
great improvement in the present con- 
ditions. 

They are a happy people in spite of 


(The chipping is all done with a pebble.) The point on the right is of quartzose, and is the 


their solemnity, and particularly fond of 
games, for which, better than North 
American Indians for war, they decorate 
themselves most marvelously. 

It is really their country, not ours. It 
is their custom to be what they are and 
we make a great mistake when we accept 
the old theory that they are the zero of 
humanity. 

Sypney, AUSTRAIIA, 


















Apostolic Doctrine and Morals 


BERNHARD WEIss is the dean of Ger- 
man theological professors. Born two 
years earlier than the late Philip Schaff, 
he resembles the German-American the- 
ologian in his prolific labors, his mediat- 
ing position, and his literary activity in 
old age. The work now translated’ was 
published in German when the author 
was 77 years of age, just 50 years after 
the beginning of his academic career. It 
is nevertheless a vigorous and careful 
presentation of the religion of the New 
Testament as understood by one who 
stands half way between the advanced 
critics and the churchly orthodox. 
Weiss adopts frankly the principles of 
criticism, and denies the verbal inspira- 


tion of the Bible and the doctrine of in- * 


errancy. He insists that Jesus had only 
prophetic knowledge, not omniscience, 
and maintains that his resurrection was 
not a return to his earthly body, and that 
there was no ascension as distinct from 
the resurrection. On the other hand, he 
holds the old conception of canonicity, 
that a writing must be of apostolic origin 
in order properly to be included in Scrip- 
ture; he regards the Fourth Gospel as 
the work of the Apostle John, the Acts 
as a correct picture of early Christianity, 
the epistles of James and John as the 
work of eye-witnesses. As an exegete 
Dr. Weiss excels, and since his method 
is to interpret the New Testament and 
let it speak for itself his work will well 
repay study, and men of all schools will 
find something to learn from it. 

Morals in the Apostolic Churches is 
treated by a German professor at the 
other extreme in age from that of Weiss.” 
Ernst von Dobschiitz was born in 1870 
and is one of the most brilliant and 
promising of the younger men on the 
German theological faculties, being the 
author of a considerable number of able 

1THE RELIGION OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. By 
Prof. Bernhard Weiss. Translated from the Ger- 
man by Prof. George H. Shodde, Ph.D. New 
York: Funk & Wagnalls Co. $2.00. 

2 CHRISTIAN LIFE IN THE PRIMITIVE .CHURCH. 
By Ernst von Dobschiitz, D.D. Translated by the 
Rev. George Bremner, B.D., and edited by the Rev. 


W. D. Morrison, LL.D. New York; G, P. Put- 


nam’s Sons. $2.50, 
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works on the history of the apostolic age, 
and the successor, by appointment a few 
months ago, of the celebrated Professor 
Holtzmann, of Strassburg. Von Dob- 
schiitz is a moderate critic, and he excels 
in clear division and analysis of his sub- 
ject and in graphic portrayal. A history 
of morals in the early Christian times, of 
the moral difficulties which Paul con- 
fronted and how he met them, of the 
ethical ideas prevalent in Jewish-Chris- 
tian churches. and the moral vagaries of 
the early gnostics—such a treatise on 
such an important and fascinating theme 
by such a scholar as von Dobschitz 
should receive hearty welcome in Eng- 


- lishias.it has already in German. Early 


Christian manners and morals are fully 


‘as useful a study as early Christian doc- 


trine, and they have received far less 
consideration. 


The Marquess of Salisbury as a 
Quarterly Reviewer* 


Tue Tory Quarterly Review, unlike 
its contemporary the Edinburgh Review, 
never had a contributor who for literary 
style ranked with either Sydney Smith 
or Macaulay. It would be difficult to 
say how many times Sydney Smith and 
Macaulay’s contributions to the Edin- 
burgh Review have been reprinted, but 
they have been reprinted so often and 


. have been so widely read as to become 


classic. There have been comparatively 
few reprints from the Quarterly Review, 


‘and none of them has brought added 


fame or a much wider reading constitu- 
ency for its author. 

In the middle fifties and the.early six- 
ties the late Marquess of Salisbury, 
then Lord Robert Cecil, was a frequent 
contributor to the Tory review. These 
were the days when he was a young and 
unofficial member of the House of Com- 
mons, before he joined the moribund 
Disraeli Administration in 1867, as Sec- 
retary for India. He was of the staffs 
of the Standard and Saturday Review, 

*Essaxs BY THE LATE MARQUESS OF SALIS- 


BurY, K.G. New York: BE. P. Dutton & Co, Twa 
yolumes. Pp. 212, 241. $14.00, 
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and ‘in those years he wrote thirty arti- 
cles for the Quarterly Review. Six of 
these articles, written between 1860 and 
1864, have now been reprinted. The col- 
lection is in two volumes. In the first 
are essays on Castlereagh and Pitt. In 
the second there are three essays on for- 
eign politics—on Poland, on the Danish 
Duchies, and on British Foreign Policy 
in 1864. 

The first volume is by far the more 
interesting. There is, as might be ex- 
pected, seeing that the essays were writ- 
ten forty years ago, nothing that is new 
about either Castlereagh or Pitt, as the 
essays were based on the Lives and Let- 
ters of these statesmen, then recently 
published. Their chief interest lies in 
the fact that they were written by a man 
who was afterward at the head of three 
Tory Administrations and who was a 
typical representative of aristocratic 
Toryism in the last half of Queen Vic- 
toria’s reign. From these points of view 
these reprints have a distinct value. But 
there is to them no such permanent value 
as has attached to the reprints of the 
two distinguished contributors to the 
Edinburgh Review in the days when 
both the quarterlies exercised a much 
greater influence on English political 
thought than they do to-day, when every 
first-class newspaper—London or Pro- 
vincial—has on its editorial staff men 
who are as capable of discussing political 
tendencies and movements as the men 
who write anonymously in the Quarterly 
or the Edinburgh Review. 


2 
Channing’s History of the United 


States* 


THE appearance of a history by a 
master hand ought to be regarded as a 
great event in the life of a nation. Schol- 
ars have long anticipated the appearance 
of Mr. Channing’s work. His special 
studies appearing in various scientific 
publications and his academic work in 
Harvard University have given assur- 
ance that the ripe product of his his- 
torical work would be a worthy contribu- 
tion. The first volume fulfils every 
expectation. The scholarship easily sur- 


By Ed- 
The Mac- 





“A History OF THE UNITED STATES. 
ward Channing. Vol. 1 (1000-1660). 
millan Co. $2.50. 
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passes that in any other undertaking of 
the kind, and the clear, pleasing and 
simple style makes the book eminently 
readable. If the literary flavor found in 
some popular histories is lacking, there is 
ample compensation in the depth of 
knowledge and the plain-spoken truth. 

The guiding idea of the work is, as 
the author says, to view the subject as 
the record of an evolution. He tries to 
see in the annals of the past the story 
of living forces, “ always struggling on- 
ward and upward toward what is better 
and higher in human conception.” One 
does not find here a mere relation of the 
annals of the past, but a description of 
the development of the American people 
—the growth of the nation “from the 
political, military, institutional, industrial 
and social points of view.” Instead of 
doing what has so often been done— 
tracing the story of each isolated political 
unit, as the antiquarian does—Mr. 
Channing has considered the colonies as 
a part of the British empire, “as having 
sprung from that political fabric, and as 
having simply pursued a course of insti- 
tutional evolution tnlike’'that of the 
branch of the English race which re- 
mained behind in the old homeland 
across the Atlantic.” ose’, 

We expect from Mr. Changing such 
fairness and catholic judgment that his 
rather severe handling of,the.early Span- 
ish explorers seems a blemish in an 
otherwise generous treatment. . More- 
over, it-would seem. that. the growing 
importance of the Southwest and our re- 
cent acquisition of Porto Rico would 
make necessary a fuller treatment of the 
whole subject of Spain’s activities in 
America. However, that is “largely a 
matter of opinion and purpose. 

One of the most admirable: features of 
Mr. Channing’s work is’the critical mat- 
ter occupying several pages at the close 
of each chapter. There is no mere list 
of books, -but an analysis and criticism 
of the really important, sources and:sec- 
ondary iestks. etbgas clientes are the 
work of a master. “Nothing, more valu- 
able can be found to~aid- the advanced 
student of American history. Into these 
notes at the end of the chapters is thrown 
all discussion of knotty problems which 
plague the writer—and often the reader 
—of history. “ Plymouth Rock” and 
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other historic fallacies are disposed of in 
this limbo for critical apparatus. 

If we were asked to give a summary 
estimate of this new work we should say 
frankly that it seems to us to stand pre- 
eminent among the scholarly efforts to 
tell the history of this country. 


al 


The Game. By Jack London. 
The Macmillan Co. $1.50. 
They say that Mr. Jack London is 
personally of so mild a disposition that 
he faints at the sight of blood, which, if 
true, makes it all the more remarkable 
that he should let it flow so freely in his 
stories. His latest might be regarded 
as a tract against prize fighting if the 
ending only is considered, but all Mr. 
London’s art is used to impress upon the 
reader the conviction that The Game, the 
delight of contest and the joy of triumph, 
is worth the sacrifice of love and home 
and family. It is “the call of the wild” 
again ; the scratching of the civilized man 
to show the savage beneath the varnish 
of culture; the portrayal of the fighting 
instinct of the cave-man and the loving 
instinct. of the cave-woman as they sur- 


New York: 





JACK LONDON 


vive in their descendants of to-day. The 
first half of this long short-story is a 
beautifully written description of a case 
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of love at first sight, a phenomenon rarer 
now than it used to be, at least, in novels 
—between young and handsome prize 
fighters of incredible purity of character 
and a soda water girl, impossibly inno- 
cent and ignorant for one who lived with 
the plain spoken Mrs. Silverstein. Since 
Richard Harding Davis wrote “ Galla- 
gher ” and George Meredith “ An Amaz- 
ing Marriage,” prize fighting has become 
rather common in fiction, but no one has 
described the brutal scene with more 
vividness than Jack London. Whether 
this be a merit or the reverse will depend 
upon the taste of the reader. 
] 3 
Jeremy Taylor. By George Worley. With 


a frontispiece. New York: Longmans, 
Green & Co. $1.25. 


Recently attention was called to Ed- 
mund Gosse’s life of Jeremy Taylor, but, 
as the author of the present work says, 
the subject is treated so differently, and 
the objects of the two books are so far 
apart as to “prevent anything like a 
collision between them.” The aim of this 
work is to revive, in the laymen of the 
Church of England, an interest in the 
works of Bishop Taylor. To this end 
he has appended a bibliography, contain- 
ing a list of the Bishop’s works and a 
selection of other books and papers which 
will throw light on them. The author 
does not call his book a biography, but 
“a sketch of his life and times, with a 
popular exposition of his works.” 

Js 
Bryan’s Dictionary of Painters and En- 
gravers. Vol. V. New York: The Mac- 
millan Co. $6.00. 

The fifth volume of Bryan’s Diction- 
ary of Painters and Engravers completes 
a work which should be absolutely in- 
dispensable to every one interested in 
art or artists. The difficulties of cotn- 
piling such a dictionary are immense and 
too much cannot be said in praise of the 
manner in which Dr. Williamson has 
surmounted them. He has had the text 
of the old edition thoroughly revised and 
corrected, and many new essays written 
on the more prominent artists of yester- 
day and to-day. This last volume, for 
example, contains, among many other 
satisfactory biographies, notable articles 
on Titian and Whistler. Mr. Dennis is 
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most happy in his just, sensible and ap- 
preciative criticism of the work and 
genius of the extraordinary Whistler. 
It is a day of specialized knowledge and 
it is satisfying to know that the lives of 
all the great painters have been written 
by men who are experts in their line. 
The results of the modern critical meth- 
ods are very noticeable in the conserva- 
tive lists of works attributed to the old 
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masters. These same complete records 
of known authorship are not the least 
valuable part of the mass of information 
contained in these volumes. In a very 
manly preface Dr. Williamson shows that 
sign of the elect—an open and teachable 
mind—by inviting correction and criti- 
cism. In answer to the often repeated 
charge of devoting too much space to 
modern artists he gives the very sensible 


“ A Canon with St. Victor” (or St. Maurice), From the Painting by H. Van der Goes in the Glasgow 
Gallery. From Vol. V of Bryan’s “ Dictionary of Painters and Engravers,” Published by the Mac- 


millan Company. 
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explanation that while there is no end of 
accessible information on the old mas- 
ters it is exceedingly difficult to learn 
anything about modern painters. Co- 
pious and well-selected illustrations, and 
reproductions of the monograms of 
painters and engravers add to the com- 
pleteness of this admirable encyclopedia. 


as 


The Flower of Youth. By Roy Rolfe Gilson. 
New York: Harper & Bros. $1.50. 

The reader’s enjoyment of this volume 
will depend upon how. much of the power 
of illusion he-has left’ over from his 
childhood, and upon his ability to recon- 
struct the enchanting experience of that 
period from memory. Some lose the 
gift and the disposition to do either soon 
after maturity. They are so engrossed 
with stern realities that their eyes are 
holden toward that fairer clime from 
whence all children come. For: these, 
Mr. Gilson has no message, but to those 
who remember the fairy corners of the 
world, where long ago they played hide 
and seek with their own winged fancies, 
his book will come as a delightful re- 
freshment. He has preserved even the 
precious accents of childhood, -which 
made sugar seem sweeter and gold more 

“ goldy.” It is the ecstasy of desire and 
happiness expressed in an extra young 
syllable and added to matter-of-fact 
grown up words. The strange breaks 
that oceur in the memory of children 
and that often extend over a period of 
several years, are clearly set in, as hy- 
* phens of time across which the little 
traveler comes, unbeknowing to himself. 
And we are all kin to the small boy, who 
dated everything in his experience from 
a certain morning marked by a bountiful 
syrup jug, which was left entirely at his 
disposal. There in a stage of content- 
ment in that happy land which depended 
mainly upon an unlimited supply of 
sweets. Sugar appealed then more 
strongly than heaven to our little honey 
bee appetite. Later he comes to” youth 
and love so reverently that one knows 
not surely if he is in the flesh or out of 
it. Altogether, he commands that deli- 
cacy of literary expression, and that 
fragrant piety of the imagination in dea:- 
ing with ‘his subject which is a rare gift 
in any writer. 
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Hecla Sandwith. By Edward Uffington Val- 
entine. Indianapolis : The Bobbs-Merrill 
Co. $1.50. 

The story of Hecla Sandwith opens in 
Central Pennsylvania, just fifty years 
ago. We are introduced to the queerest 
Quakers in all literature. It is a shock 
to discover that the “ Friends ” we have, 
perhaps, idealized can be grasping, vain 
and irritable folk, “ gey ill to live wi” 
as any Carlyle. Preserve us a’ from a 
Hetty as a housemate, and may we be 
delivered likewise from a Hecla Sand- 
with! One is weak, narrow and dis- 
agreeable; the other is strong, overbear- 
ing and impossible. We do not often 
have to complain of a hero altogether 
too good for the wife his literary crea- 
tor assigns him, but we register a protest 
here, The book has the merit of careful 
husbandry in an unworked field, and it 
is well written; a novel of unusual 
power and interest. 


The Troll Garden. By Willa Sibert Cather. 

New York: McClure, Phillips & Co. $1 oo. 

A group of seven short stories quite 
out of the ordinary, indigenous in mat- 
ter, foreign in manner, the sort:that one 
would recommend strongly . but not 
widely among his circle of acquaint- 
ances. In style they remind one of Mau- 
passant, but much more of the Russians. 
Is there something after all in the out- 
of-fashion climatic theory of literature 
that stories from the Great American 
Desert should have the savor of the 
steppes? For the best pictured scenes in 
the volume are of our own. arid region. 
Western Kansas and Nebraska and 
Southeastern Wyoming are. described, 
not only with minuteness, but with feel- 
ing. Miss Cather was transplanted from 
the Shenandoah Valley to a ranch in 
Southwestern Nebraska about Io miles 
north of the Kansas line when. she was 
only nine years old and, until she went 
to the State University at Lincoln, ‘she 
was. in touch with pioneer life and can 
interpret its privations and rawness. 
But, like Hamlin Garland, she sees only 
one side of it: the drought, the drudgery, 
the isolation and despair. She has 
missed what William Allen White has 
caught, the push, the humor and the in- 
domitable and fantastic hopefulness. 
These are quite as characteristic of the 
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life of the plains as the side of the shield 
she sees, and until she catches that too her 
work is defective. Two of the Western 
stories, “ The Sculptor’s Funeral,” and 
“ A Death in the Desert,” and “ Paul’s 
Case,” a study in juvenile morbid psy- 
chology, unfortunately too true to life, 
are the strongest of this collection, but 
there is promise of something greater in 
them all. 
a 


On Becoming Blind. > Dr. Emile Javal. 
Translated by Carroll E. Edison, A.M., 
M.D. New York: The Macmillan Co. 
16mo, pp. xiv, 191. $1.25. 


This book is not written simply for 


the blind, but Dr. Javal says in his in- 
troduction: “I write for the family of 
the blind.” Being himself blind and 
knowing their bondage and limitations, 
he speaks for them in a way a blind per- 
son cannot speak for himself to those of 
his own family. He suggests numberless 
ways in which the blind can be taught to 
help themselves and others. The per- 
sonality of the author is wise, strong and 
tender. Those ‘vho read between the 
lines feel the pathos of it all, and honor 
this earnest purpose to add his stone “ to 
the building of civilization and progress.” 
‘Tho he says he cannot speak of religion 
as a help to the blind, he gives them 
Christ’s law in a quotation from the 
blind Professor at Basle: “ The blind can 
find satisfaction in existence only if he 
does not live for himself alone.” Dr. 
Javal says later himself: 

“Among men who are free from material 
anxieties, those who have never taken thought 
save for their pleasure and their own affairs 
are the most unhappy when they become blind.” 


The style of the book is simple, direct 
and scholarly. Dr. Javal devoted much 
study to the kind of type best suited to 
the eye and it seems particularly un- 
fortunate that the popular French edi- 
tion of his book is printed in a difficult 
type to read, but the print of the Eng- 
lish translation is more than usually 
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Kobo. A Story of the Russo-Japanese War. 
By Herbert Strang. New York: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. $1.50. 

The historical novel nowadays treads 
close upon the heels of the daily press, 
and Putnams do not wait until the war 
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is over before getting out a boy’s story 
dealing with its beginning. We submit- 
ted it to the expert judgment of a twelve- 
year-old boy and the next morning he 
reported that it is as “ good as Henty,” 
a critique which, tho short, is definitive 
in its classification and complimentary 
enough to satisfy even the author. 


a 
Pebbles 


First we had the Strenuous Life, then 
the Simple Life, now we have the Equitable 


Life.—Life. 

.. She: “Be frank with me.” He: “I 
can’t. My name is James.”—Harvard Lam- 
poon. 

INSURANCE, 


Life is real, life is earnest, 
And the grave is not its goal; 
Rather ’tis to see which party 
Shall the surplus funds control. 
—New York Sun. 


. Customer: “What made the old guy so 
sore?” Boy: “He’s nutty, I guess. He 
wanted two dog biscuits, and I only asked him 
if he’d take ’em here or have them wrapped 
up.”—Cornell Widow. 


..“I rise to the occasion,” murmured the 
Russian duke when they planted a bomb un- 
der his chair. Gratified that their efforts were 
so courteously recognized, the mob planned 
a blow-out for the rest of the family.—Colum- 
bia Jester. 


...-A young man who handed a conductor 
a silver dollar in payment for his fare, and in 
a spirit of fun put a distorted interpretation 
on the question when the trolley man asked 
him if he had no smaller change, nearly 
started a fight in a Fifteenth Street trolley car 
the other night. “Is that the smallest you 
got?” asked the conductor, as the big silver 
coin was laid in his palm. The passenger felt 
in his trousers pocket and pulled out several 
other dollars. Then, taking the coin from the. 
conductor, he compared it with the others, 
carefully thumbing the edges. Then he handed 
the coin back, and placidly said: “No; I 
guess there’s no difference; they all seem to 
be the same size.” The conductor’s face 
grew red as he looked at the passenger in as- 
tonishment. “ Think I’m a fool?” he said. 
“You can’t make a monkey out of me. I 
want to know if you have no smaller change 
than that.” “Oh! I beg your pardon,” re- 
plied the smiling young man. “Why didn’t 
you say what you meant? I thought you re- 
ferred to the size of the dollar. iin 
Record. 








Bowen and Loomis 


Tue fact that Herbert W. Bowen, 
lately Minister to Venezuela, is a son of 
Henry C. Bowen, founder of Tue IN- 
DEPENDENT and its proprietor until his 
death in 1896, may explain why we have 
kept silence thus far, but it is not now a 
sufficient reasort why we should avoid 
comment on his dismissal by President 
Roosevelt. The President’s action, with 
Mr. Bowen’s statement, we have sum- 
marized in our “ Survey.” 

The fault charged against Mr. Bowen, 
for which after a long, honor~ble and 
even distinguished service he has been 
dismissed with a very severe rebuke, 
is simply this, that he disobeyed 
the letter of an executive order accord- 
ing to which no member of the diplo- 
matic service is permitted to discuss ex- 
cept with the State Department charges 
affecting the character or reputation of 
any other member of the service. 

That Mr. Bowen instigated the 
charges against his predecessor is far 
from the real fact. When he reached 
Venezuela in 1901 he found the scandal 
already rife. He made no move un- 
til, in February, 1904, he found the in- 
criminating documents in the archives 
and sent them to Secretary Hay. He 
then waited another whole year, when, in 
February, 1905, came new reports of the 
$10,000 check, of which he sent word to 
Mr. Hay. In three days came the offer 
of transfer to another diplomatic post 
and a month iater came the representa- 
tives of the New York Herald and the 
whole thing was given to the American 
public, altho it had been printed in the 
Paris Temps a month before. 

Mr. Loomis’s bad reputation was no- 
torious in Caracas when Mr. Bowen 
went there, and the scandal connected 
with his diplomatic career there was pub- 
lic property. 

Nor was Mr. Bowen actuated by any 
feeling of personal hostility toward Mr. 
Loomis. Mr. Bowen never met Mr. 
Loomis before he went to Caracas and 
only met him two or three times after- 
ward. Those who know Mr. Bowen will 
find no difficulty in understanding either 
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Editorials 





He is an 
aggressively honest man who believes 
that the highest standard of honor is 
none too high for the conduct of the 
representatives of the United States in 


his course or his motives. 


foreign countries. The man who had 
kept his hands scrupulously clean from 
graft, who had, when allowed by the De- 
partment at Washington to act as the 
attorney for Venezuela at The Hague, 
refused, from a sense of honor, to accept 
a dollar of compensation beyond his ex- 
penses, may be pardoned for his insist- 
ence on the exposure of corruption else- 
where. It explains the spirit which for- 
bade him to accept promotion when it 
seemed intended to cover a scandal. 

It is very easy to understand how such 
a man might in the opinions of some per- 
sons insist overmuch upon the exposure 
of corruption in public places. But we 
are surprised that insistence of this char- 
acter should merit a severe rebuke from 
President Roosevelt, who in two long 
columns dismissing Mr. Bowen devotes 
but two lines to Mr. Loomis, whose con- 
duct he condones. 

The President finds Mr. Bowen guilty 
of unpardonable insubordination ; he ex- 
cuses Mr. Loomis’s conduct as merely 
“ indiscreet.” 

It is surprising that he excuses and 
condones Mr. Loomis’s acts when we re- 
member the hot tenor of his communi- 
cation condemning the Post Office graft- 
ers. For Mr. Loomis was guilty of one 
of the gravest crimes of which a diplo- 
mat can be guilty. He was prostituting 
his honorable trust for personal gain. 
The documents found in the Legation 
archives at Caracas and transmitted to 
the State Department by Mr. Bowen 
showed that Mr. Loomis was dealing for 
his own profit in claims against Venez- 
uela instead of using his position for 
the protection of the claimants. Take 
the Mercado claim, concerning which 
Mr. Loomis wrote on the special paper 
of the Legation: 

“LEGATION OF THE UNITED States, 
“Caracas, August 25th, 1900. 
“W. W. Russet: 

“Dear Sir.—In reference to the portion of 

Mr. Mercado’s claim which T bought, I want 
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to state that the only terms of settlement 
which I will accept other than a full cash pay- 
ment of about 30,400 bolivars in gold, are 
the following: I will accept 20,000 bolivars in 
gold and 10,400 bolivars in salt bonds at the 
rate of 82 per cent., or 5 per cent. below the 
quoted market rate, provided it does not go 
below 8o per cent. Very truly, 
“F. B. Loomis. 
“Tf the matter is settled, please deposit the 
cash and bonds to my credit with H. L. Boul- 
ton & Co. F. B. Loomis.” 
“TI received for Mr. F. B. Loomis the amount 
of 20,000 bolivars in cash and 12,000 bonds of 
the salt, amount which I have this day deliv- 
ered to Mr. W. W. Russell. ; 
“Caracas, 27th September, 1900. 
“A. F. Jaurett.” 


Mercado was a Porto Rican who had 
built roads and bridges by hard work. 
The claim was allowed and was to be 
paid. Instead of getting the money for 
the man who did the work Mr. Loomis, 
American Minister, helped a syndicate 
to fleece him of his money. Mr. Loomis 
says he was not a member of the syndi- 
cate, but only helped it by lending it 
money and getting the interest on his 
advance. But even allowing that he only 
lent the money (his letter says, “ which 
I bought”), a man who would help the 
parties who were trying to squeeze the 
claimant must not be surprised if his 
excuses are not wholly believed. Take 
the case of the Mayers letter: Mr. 
Loomis engaged, beyond denial, while 
Minister of this country, to try to per- 
suade Venezuela to refund its debt by 
a loan out of which Mr. Loomis was to 
make a million and a quarter dollars. 
Under the law of New York directors 
of an insurance company who exploit 
their position for personal profit become 
ineligible for any office in such a com- 
pany. It is just such a wrong of which 
Mr. Loomis was proved guilty, and he 
ought not to be retained in his present 
position or to have been appointed to 
represent the country in France or any- 
where else. 

Is this another example 6f a charac- 
teristic of President Roosevelt, as it was 
of President Grant, never to believe even 
proved evil of his friends? Like Presi- 
dent Grant also he stands stoutly for 
those for whom a friend vouches. He 
seems to have rested his faith in Mr. 
Loomis on the word of Mr. Avery D. 
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Andrews, his friend and associate when 
he was on the Police Board of this city, 
but who is now one of the men who, with 
Messrs. Elkins, Widener and Mack, are 
in control of the Bermudez Asphalt 
Company, with which Mr. Loomis says 
he only “ exchanged cheques.” 

We have no desire to assail Mr. 
Roosevelt for the terms or tone of his 
communication dismissing Mr. Bowen. 
It is clear that Mr. Roosevelt is frankly 
expressing his real opinion, but it sur- 
prises us that he should regard even an 
excess of zeal in a good cause for the 
exposure of wrong, tho against Mr. 
Bowen’s official superior, as an unpar- 
donable insubordination. Has he for- 
gotten his own severe arraignment of his 
superior officers when he was command- 
ing the Rough Riders and got up the 
famous round robin as to rations and 
sanitation? His act was a public service, 
but it was clearly insubordinate. What 
surprises us most of all is that the con- 
duct of any one who misused for his 
personal gain the confidence placed in 
him by his country should be slurred 
over as venial by President Roosevelt, 
with not a sign of the indignation to 
which he gave utterance when he bade 
to “ cut the ulcer to the bone.” We con- 
fess that it is strange. 


r 
The Atchison Road’s Rebates 


OwInc to his repeated denunciation 
of unlawful rebating and other discrim- 
ination by railroads, and to his earnest 
and persistent advocacy of rate legisla- 
tion as a remedy for such evils, the 
President should have seen that there 
were special reasons for permitting the 
law to take its course in the most notori- 
ous cases of rebating of which the public 
now has knowledge. We refer to the 
violations of both the law and the in- 
junction of March 25th, 1902, by the 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fé Railroad 
Company, as to which the Interstate 
Commerce Commission refnarked, when 
submitting evidence of the same to the 
Department of Justice, that this corpora- 
tion had been “ guilty of flagrant, wilful 
and continuous violation of law for the 
last five years.” > 

When two eminent lawyers (one of 
whom had been Attorney-General) were 
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appointed by the President to examine 
the cases in question and to conduct the 
prosecution if prosecution should be re- 
quired, this was regarded as proof that 
the President could not be induced to 
shield anybody, even a member of his 
own Cabinet. It was observed with sat- 
isfaction that Messrs. Harmon and Jud- 
son were, as Attorney-General Moody 
now says, “ invited to exercise the broad- 
est discretion as to persons as well as 
corporations in dealing with the subject.” 
It was then universally believed that they 
would not be restrained if they should 
decide to proceed against Mr. Paul Mor- 
ton as well as against the company in 
which he had been the responsible officer 
in charge of freight traffic when the law 
was so flagrantly and persistently broken. 

But when they recommended, not that 
Mr. Morton and his brother officers 
should be prosecuted on a criminal 
charge, but that they should be required 
to show cause why they ought not to be 
held responsible for the violation of’ the 
injunction, they were restrained by the 
President and the Attorney-General, on 
the ground that the evidence procured 
by the Commission (merely to establish 
the fact that the law had been violated) 
did not directly connect Mr. Morton with 
the unlawful acts, and for the additional 
reason (pointed out by the President) 
that Mr. Morton’s complete innocence 
was conclusively proved by his own as- 
sertion of it. 

It should be borne in mind that in the 
proceedings recommended by the two 
attorneys Mr. Morton was to have am- 
ple opportunity to establish that inno- 
cence which he asserts in his letter to the 
President and which the President 
assumes to be beyond question. We 
— passages from the final letter of 

essrs. Harmon and Judson because of 
their bearing upon this point and also 
because their reasoning on allied ques- 
tions is of great force: 


“The violation by a corporation of an in- 
junction directed against it and its officers al- 
ways calls for a rule against such of them as 
had control of its conduct to show cause why 
they should not be held personally responsible. 
They are prima facie guilty of disobedience. 
It was their duty to see that the acts forbidden 
were not done, as well as not to do them. The 
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necessity of this rule is apparent as well as 
its justice. The facts are peculiarly within 
the knowledge of such officers and of subordi- 
nates under their control. Except in cases 
so rare that they may be called accidental, there 
are no means of discovering the facts except 
by such a proceeding as we have advised. This 
well-established rule, which is sufficient to jus- 
tify the action in any case, seemed and still 
seems to us peculiarly to fit the case in hand. 

“A rule against the controlling officers of 
the railroad company to show cause is simply 
the recognition by the court of the responsi- 
bility incident to their official relation. It is a 
demand for an explanation and not, properly 
speaking, an ‘accusation.’ The action of the 
corporation is necessarily presumptive evidence 
against its principal officers who had charge 
of the department in question. The proceeding 
we recommend is not unusual, but the natural 
and ordinary one in such cases. 

“What we have said is peculiarly true of 
the great corporations of our day. They cannot 
be imprisoned, and punishment by fine is not 
only inadequate, but reaches the real culprits 
only lightly, if at all. The evils with which we 
are now confronted are corporate in name, but 
individual in fact. Guilt is always personal. 
So long as officials can hide behind their cor- 
porations, no remedy can be effective. 

“When the Government searches out the 
guilty men and makes corporate wrongdoing 
mean personal punishment and dishonor, the 
laws will be obeyed.” 


Mr. Morton appears to have avoided 
this opportunity to convince a court that 
the explanation given in his letter to the 
President ought to be accepted. Why? 
One would suppose that a man who de- 
served the President’s tribute to his 
“ fearlessness” and “frankness” and 
“ unflinching courage ” must have longed 
to clear himself, by a court’s judgment, 
of the charges to which so much publicity 
hed been given. Did he avoid the oppor- 
tunity because of the official record of 
the unlawful rebates granted by the 
Atchison Company to his two brothers 
in the salt business? Was it because it 
might be difficult to convince the court 
that he had no knowledge of those re- 
bates, or of the continuance of the rebates 
in this coal business that was worth 
$1,000,000 a year to the company? Was 
it because this arrangement for coal re- 
bates, made by himself, was as much a 
violation of law before the injunction 
was issued as it was afterward? Did 
he think his explanation might seem in- 





sufficient to those who recalled his ad- 
mission that he and his associates had 
made unlawful rebate agreements with 
respect to other merchandise, knowing 
them to be unlawful? 

If he is confident that he can clearly 
establish his innocence, it is his duty 
now, his duty to himself and to the 
Equitable Life Assurance Society, to ask 
for a reconsideration of Attorney-Gen- 
eral Moody’s decision, and to appear 
before the court in the proceedings for 
contempt which have the President’s ap- 
proval. And the President, whose desire 
for his welfare is so manifest, should 
urge him thus to seek that enduring 
relief which only the court can give. 

No reference to the rebates: given to 
Mr. Morton’s brothers in the salt busi- 
ness is made in the published correspond- 
ence. This matter, as to which an of- 
ficial report was sent to the representa- 
tives of the Department of Justice, was 
not in the hands of Messrs. Harmon and 
Judson, but it ought to have been con- 
sidered by the President before he wrote 
his letters to Mr. Moody and Mr. Mor- 
ton. We shall not comment upon any 
part of those letters except that in which 
Mr. Roosevelt, warmly commending Mr. 
Morton’s testimony three years ago, 
when he admitted the granting of unlaw- 
ful rebates, says: 

“ At the time when you gave this testimony 
the Interstate Commerce law in the matter of 
rebates was practically a dead letter. Every 
railroad man admitted privately that he paid 
no heed whatever to it.” 


Put it was a just law, and it had not 
become a dead letter by the consent of 
the people of the United States. We are 
no‘ saying that the President desires to 
be understood as finding in this prevail- 
ing contempt for the statute an 
excuse for any railroad officer who 
violated it. But we do say that it was 
not a valid excuse. If an honest railroad 
officer saw that he must break that law 
if he would keep his place, then it was his 
duty to resign and go into some other 
business. If he chose to remain and to 
be a law-breaker, not even a confession 
some time thereafter of his wrongdoing 
could rightfully entitle him to the praise 
that is deserved by a man “clean as a 
hound’s tooth.” 
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Modes and Modesty 


THE paradoxes of modesty which 
Mrs. Gilman discusses in this issue ap- 
pear somewhat less puzzling when 
viewed in the light of the original and 
fundamental meaning of the word. 
“Modesty,” or modestia, comes from the 
Latin modus, measure or standard, and 
is therefore related to such words as 
“modes” and “moderation.” Pri- 
marily, then, modest dress or behavior 
is that which is in accord with the ac- 
cepted canons of taste, whether these 
are good or bad—that is, a la mode. 
The modest, or moderate, man or 
woman is one who keeps to the safe 
middle path and avoids idiosyncrasies 
and abnormalities. That the word re- 
tains much of its primitive connota- 
tion is quite evident, and this explains 
many of the amusing ways in which 
modesty finds expression. It does not 
make any difference how much or what 
part of the person is exposed to view, 
or ‘whether the costume is’ inherently 
suited to one’s work and position; so 
long as it is conventional it is esteemed 
modest. If there is anything about it 
that shocks one’s own sense of pro- 
priety or appropriateness, modesty it- 
self induces one to suppress the per- 
sonal repugnance and checks the de- 
sire for deviation from the norm. Mod- 
esty thus serves as an enforcer of con- 
formity and a discourager of original- 
ity. It is a virtue because it makes 
one hesitate and prove his ground be- 
fore he does anything that runs coun- 
ter to public opinion. But like all the 
others, it ceases to be a virtue when 
it belies itself and becomes immoder- 
ate. 

The blush of modesty is the public 
confession of a consciousness of a vio- 
lation of social convention. It is an 
acknowledgment of the right of one’s 
companions to judge of him by the 
common social standard and a depre- 
catory expression of the fear lest one’s 
acts, words.or thoughts should be 
found unworthy when so judged. One 
may be right and realize it, and yet 
blush because he knows he is acting 
contrary to expectations; he is setting 
his own judgment against that of his 
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associates. When a man refuses a 
temptation offered by vicious com- 
panions the blush is on his cheek, not 
on theirs, altho he is positive he is 
right, and they may inwardly agree 
with him. A sensitive person will 
blush to pronounce a word correctly 
when he knows that another pronun- 
ciation is the only one recognized by 
those he is speaking to. The blush is, 
then, not a confession of guilt, but of 
disapproval, felt or anticipated. But 
the burden of proof of the rightness of 
his acts is, as it should be, thrown upon 
the innovator. 

Since progress in civilization is in 
part dependent upon the extent and 
ease with which social control can be 
extended upon the individual, the blush 
of modesty has a very useful purpose. 
For it is not sufficient that the viola- 
tor of social forms should realize the 
seriousness and very probable erron- 
eousness of his act, but he must be 
seen to be aware of it. Edward Bel- 
lamy once wrote a story of an island 
of mind-readers. In consequence of 
the universal power of the inhabitants 
to read each other’s unspoken thoughts 
there was no evil on the island, for a 
vicious or selfish thought that arose in 
the mind of any one was at once per- 
ceived by his companions and he in 
turn felt instantly their disapproval of 
it. Naturally such thoughts were 
checked, and the incorrigible who 
could not check them were ostracized. 
In a crude way the blush of modesty 
serves the same purpose of a window 
in the soul. It is most active, not in 
childhood or maturity, but during ado- 
lescence, the teachable period. When 
a man or woman gets too old to blush 
his or her education is completed. 

Since its usefulness depends upon its 
visibility, the blush appears chiefly in 
the face and such parts of the skin as 
are exposed to public gaze. According 
to Darwin, races naked to the waist 
blush over the whole upper part of 
the body. The white man has the ad- 
vantage over the black in that his 
blushes are more visible. This makes 
him more amenable to social disappro- 
bation and may have aided in his 
greater moral development. The blush 
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acts like the red flag in train service— 
it is a warning of danger and tends 
to keep people on the right track. In 
cases of admitted defeat and failure we 
display in our cheeks the white flag of 
surrender. The blush of sex-conscious- 
ness, upon which Mrs. Gilman lays 
such stress, does not differ essentially 
from the blush of modesty in general. 
It arises from the feeling that one’s 
thoughts of a lover, however natural 
and proper in themselves, would if ex- 
pressed fall under the taboo of society. 
The blush acts as a regulator only of 
manners and the minor morals. A man 
does not blush when he commits a 
murder or when he is detected at it, 
but rather when he finds his derby 
has a dent init. The flush of angry or 
amorous passion is so different in 
meaning and appearance from the 
blush of modesty that it is not neces- 
sary to say that here we are only con- 
sidering the latter. The blush of pride 
is probably a sort of an apology to oth- 
ers lest one should be disapproved for 
his conspicuousness and the undue 
share of attention he is receiving. 
Since modest and modish are so 
closely related, it is no wonder that 
women indulge in all the extrava- 
gances of fashion without suffering 
any of the pangs of offended modesty. 
A peacock who could not spread a tail 
of brilliant plumage would feel very 
properly ashamed of himself, and his 
modesty would keep him away from 
the society of other peacocks, and espe- 
cially of the peahens. Among savage 
races and the lower animals, whom 
Mrs. Gilman is inclined to hold up to 
us as models, it is the male who is most 
decorated and adorned by art or na- 
ture. We see no reason, however, to . 
suspect that the instinct of civilization 
is wrong in the lavish adornment of 
women. Woman is the consummate 
flower of evolution; the pride of the 
human race, including herself. It is 
proper that the arts should thus pay 
tribute to their patroness and inspira- 
tion. As the sap of the roots becomes 
the bloom of the flower, so the useful 
becomes the beautiful when touched 
by the hand of woman. The masculine 
utensil becomes a feminine ornament. 
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She takes the shaving-brush for which 
she has no use and makes of it a cockade 
for her hat. She takes the watch from 
the pocket and pins it on her breast. 
Suspenders are to her but a form of 
dress trimming. Since male animals 
have for several million years monop- 
olized extravagance and display in 
dress, it seems only fair that with civ- 
ilized man the privilege should be re- 
versed and woman be allowed for an 
equal period to deck herself with the 
more brilliant plumage. At least we 
shall not object to it until we see some 
way of stopping o 


Progress in Dishonesty 


It is but natural that such disclos- 
ures of dishonesty in the business 
world as those which have followed 
in close succession since the collapse 
of the shipbuilding combination should 
create an atmosphere of moral pessi- 
mism. Still, it is well to remember 
that the lament, “ We have fallen upon 
evil days,” long since lost the quality 
of novelty. 

Wealth bulks bigger to-day than it 
did a century or two ago, and stealings 
that would have seemed attractive to 
the rascals of Washington’s and Jeffer- 
son’s day are hardly worth bothering 
about at present. In order to grow a 
crop of really luxuriant rascals in these 
days the dung must be squandered. It 
is a truism of Sociology that a com- 
munity always has as many criminals 
and paupers as it wishes and can af- 
ford to pay for. An impoverished so- 
ciety can indulge in but few villains 
or only in little ones. The American 
nation is rich, and New York City is 
very rich. We have outgrown the 
small economies of Poor Richard’s day. 
We are now able to maintain thieves 
as big in their way as our millionaires 
and their flunkies. In fact it has 
ceased to be good form to commit those 
petty thefts that are punished by hard 
labor in the State’s prison. So far as 
social position and moral influence go 
a man might about as well be honest 
and respectable as make a small for- 
tune by forgery or embezzlement. 

‘These facts should be remembered 
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when we try to estimate the compara- 
tive dishonesty of the present and for- 
mer generations. Duly weighed they 
must render us cautious about infer- 
ring that we have made great progress 
in wrong doing. In a finite world all 
things are relative, and a thief who 
steals a million dollars from million- 
aires is not necessarily more wicked 
than a thief who steals a hundred dol- 
lars from frugal and hard working 
farmers or from small tradesmen. 
John Law’s enterprise was a petty af- 
fair, of course, by comparison with the 
Philadelphia plan to filter the Schuyl- 
kill, or the scheme to rig Amalgamated 
Copper; and the wrecking of the Char- 
ter Oak Life Insurance Company a 
generation ago was a petty exploit if 
measured by Equitable achievements. 
Nevertheless, we think that the thesis 
might be defended that modern finance 
is only bigger and more rapid than an- 
cient finance, just as other things are 
bigger and more rapid than corre- 
sponding things in primitive days, and 
that it is really not more diabolical. 

It is true that there have been years 
together at various times since re- 
corded history began when a majority 
of business men were addicted to hon- 
esty. Biographical writings, and even 
serious historical works, contain so 
many allusions to business integrity 
and to such practices as the faithful 
management of financial trusts that we 
cannot doubt that such things have 
actually existed. There is every rea- 
son to believe that now and then hon- 
esty has been maintained without im- 
periling “prosperity”; indeed, that 
upright business men have prospered 
to a reasonable extent. It would be 
interesting, and we think worth while, 
if some clever young doctor of philos- 
ophy should investigate this obscure 
but undoubtedly actual phase of eco- 
nomic and moral history. It could do 
no harm to ascertain what peculiar and 
complicated social conditions have now 
and then brought about a fairly general 
prevalence of business honesty and 
how without the motive power of 
“ graft ” the mechanism of the business 
world has been kept going. It.is pos- 
sible that such a state of affairs may ~ 
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at some future time prevail again; and 
it would be well if the mind of the busi- 
ness community could be forewarned 
by a knowledge of the past of any gen- 
eral reaction toward honesty in busi- 
ness method. 

It has been suggested that an en- 
forcement of the criminal law has now 
and then operated to check the free and 
spontaneous activity of the stealing in- 
stinct. A leading New York news- 
paper went so far the other day as to 
insinuate that while preaching and all 
known forms of religious exhortation 
are wholly ineffective to increase the 
total manifestation of honesty in the 
business world a great multiplication 
of the annual consignments to Sing 
Sing might produce measurable results. 
The expediency of such an experiment, 
however, is more than doubtful. Mod- 
ern business is a complicated as well 
as a very big affair. Economists and 
others whose occupation it is to dem- 
onstrate that without the creative mind 
of the great enterpreneur laborers could 
not produce wealth have shown to the 
satisfaction of many intelligent minds 
that we owe all our wealth to business 
ability. It is not difficult to predict, 
therefore, what would happen to us if 
all our business ability should be “ sent 
up ” to “ do time.” 

It would seem, therefore, that some 
other explanation should be sought of 
the occasional appearance of prevailing 
honesty in the business world than that 
which attributes it to an enforcement 
of the criminal law. We are not pre- 
pared to offer a better explanation. It 
is a curious phenomenon from what- 
ever viewpoint contemplated. We 
can only insist upon the historical cer- 
tainty that honesty really has prevailed 
here and there, now and then, without 
bringing industrial operations to a 
standstill and urge that a further in- 
vestigation of all the causes and con- 
ditions entering into so curious a state 
of things is a legitimate subject for 
scientific research. 

But whether or not we ever know 
more about it than we know now, we 
are justified by the facts already in 
our possession in cautioning our busi- 
ness friends against undue dread of a 
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sudden return to an age of honesty or 
any unfounded belief that we are mak- 
ing more rapid strides in dishonesty 
than our plodding ancestors were ca- 
pable of making. In this as in all mat- 
ters of human concern it is safe to 
avoid extreme views. There is prob- 
ably still enough first rate business 
ability of a totally unscrupulous qual- 
ity to keep the wheels of industry turn- 
ing, and there is not the slightest rea- 
son to fear that the public will con- 
sent to try the cranky moral experi- 
ment of placing it behind prison bars. 
On the other hand, it would be too 
much to hope that in the lifetime of 
men now in their business prime dis- 
honesty will increase fast enough to 
make all men satisfactorily rich. 


a 


Drowning Accidents 


WE are just entering upon the season 
when reports of drowning accidents be- 
come painfully familiar in the daily 
newspapers. Scarcely a day passes dur- 
ing the summer season when some one 
is not drowned as the result of almost 
criminal carelessness. Some mornings 
the drowning accidents of the day before 
will number half a dozen or more. If it 
has been a holiday or a Saturday after- 
noon then especially are the fatalities 
frequent. Many hundreds of people lose 
their lives every year, usually in the 
midst of their vacations and under cir- 
cumstances that make their deaths ex- 
tremely sad for their families. Unfor- 
tunately, too, most of the lives that are 
thus sacrificed are those of young, 
healthy adults who have the promise of 
long years of life ahead of them but for 
the untimely accidents of which they are 
the victims. And yet these accidents are 
nearly all easily preventable, and the 
consequences of some of them can be 
rendered much less serious by the 
prompt assistance of those who are near 
at hand, if they only realize what it is 
necessary to do. 

Of course in these mishaps an ounce 
of prevention is worth a pound of cure. 
Many of the saddest drowning accidents 
take place from small pleasure boats. If 
the injunction of the United States Vol- 
unteer Life Saving Corps were followed 
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never to go out in such a boat without 
seeing that there are sufficient life saving 
buoys or cushions aboard: to float all of 
the party in case of an upset or collision, 
or unless the boat is festooned with life 
saving ropes, it would save most of the 
lives that are now lost in this way. The 
other injunctions never to stand up in a 
small boat and never to change places, 
especially if there are women in the boat, 
have been repeated so many times that it 
would seem as tho every one must know 
them by heart, and yet it is just the neg- 
lect of this precaution that causes many 
a fatal accident in summer. As for the 
fools who rock a boat for fun, all that 
may be added is that there is said to be 
a fool born every minute, and these, like 
the “ didn’t-know-it-was-loaded” va- 
riety, are such glaring examples that one 
can scarcely be sorry for them if they 
cause only their own deaths and not that 
of any of those of the party with them. 
The other most important series of 
fatal accidents from drowning takes 
place among bathers. It seems almost 
needless to keep repeating each summer 
that swimmers who are very nervous, and 
especially such as are liable to cramps of 
any kind, should not venture beyond 
their depth unless under circumstances 
in which they are assured of immediate 
help in case there should be a tendency 
to collapse or the occurrence of a crampy 
seizure. Not a few of those who are 
drowned each year have had warnings 
in this matter from their own personal 
experience on previous occasions, and 
must be considered as taking their lives 
in their hands, especially when, in spite 
of the disabilities under which theylabor, 
they attempt to make their way to a raft 
or distant buoy against buffeting waves 
on blustery days. Alas for human na- 
ture, however, it is just the people of 
nervous constitution whose physical con- 
dition predisposes them to such attacks 
that are likely also to have the hardihood 
to undertake such imprudent feats. 
There is another class of persons who 
are in serious danger but to whom warn- 
ings are not so frequently given. These 
are such as occasionally suffer from at- 
tacks of giddiness on land or who have 
had serious difficulty with their hearing 
as the result of middle ear disease. In 
such cases there is often a pathological 
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condition of the internal ear which pre- 
disposes to an accident that may cause 
total loss of the sense of equilibrium. It 
is usually said when good swimmers 
drown without having made much strug- 
gle, and sometimes without much outcry, 
that they have been seize’ by cramps so 
violent as completely to unnerve them. 
It is much more likely that in most of 
these cases there has been an apoplexy in 
the semicircular canals. These semi- 
circular canals constitute the organ of 
direction in man. By means of them, 
even with eyes bandaged or in the dark, 
he is able to direct himself to a consider- 
able extent and is able to tell about the 
position that he occupies in a room. The 
presence of a previous ear disease pre- 
disposes these delicate organs to the oc- 
currence of rupture of one of the small 
arteries within them. Should this take 
place there is at once a complete loss of 
the sense of direction and an intense sub- 
jective sensation of vertigo that de- 
stroys all feeling of equilibrium. It is 
easy to understand that if this should 
occur when a swimmer is considerably 
beyond his depth there would be little 
hope of his finding his way to land. 
Swimming is after all mainly a balanc- 
ing feat in the water, and the balancing 
sense would thus be destroyed. Hence 
the importance of guarding the ears 
from injury by waves and the extreme 
advisability of those who have ever suf- 
fered from any vertigo or from middle 
ear disease not taking chances in rough 
water beyond their depth. 

With regard to all drowning accidents 
it must be remembered that the mere 
fact that a person does not breathe and 
has no pulse or even no signs of heart 
beat is not a definite indication of death. 
Persons have been resuscitated from ap- 
parent death from drowning as long as 
two hours and a half after their disap- 
pearance from the surface of the water. 
Usually the cases in which there has been 
least struggle are the most hopeful. 
Many nervous persons seem really to 
faint away rather than actually drown, 
and as a consequence of this are in a 
state of collapse rather than of active 
suffocation from submersion. No efforts 
should be spared, then, to bring the ap- 
parently drowned to life. Any of the 
ordinary methods of practicing artificial 
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breathing are efficient. It is important 
not to delay by rolling the patient on a 
barrel with the idea of getting the water 
out of him, since as a rule there is very 
little water swallowed. A single turning 
on the face, raising the lower part of the 
trunk, will dispose of this. The tongue 
must always be firmly gripped and 
pulled well out. Rhythmic traction on 
the tongue is indeed a great help to any 
method of artificial respiration. It is al- 
ways a mistake to give persons who are 
apparently drowned any stimulants be- 
fore they have shown distinct signs of 
life. Even then stimulants should be 
given only in small quantities. If there are 
several persons present who wish to help 
in the process of resuscitation it is well 
to employ some of them in slapping the 
feet and vigorously rubbing the ex- 
tremities, not away from but toward the 
trunk. This will prevent them from 
gathering around the patient’s head and 
preventing free access of air. The main 
element for successful resuscitation, 
however, is patience and, again, patience. 
After all hope has been given up by 
those inexperienced in such matters the 
expert rescuer will continue his efforts 
and succeed in bringing the patient back 
to life. 
a 


Socialism and Patriotism 


AN interesting discussion has been 
going on in France in regard to whether 
socialism is antagonistic to patriotism. 
“ Proletarians have no country,” said 
Karl Marx in 1847. The Socialists, by 
their advocacy of international disarma- 
ment, by their indifference to the recov- 
ery of Alsace-Lorraine, by their opposi- 
tion to colonial aggression and by their 
talk of universal brotherhood, have been 
brought under suspicion of not being 
good citizens. A public school teacher, 
M. Gustave Hervé, set the question on 
fire by teaching his pupils “ internation- 
alism ” instead of the prescribed lessons 
in patriotism. He declared that the flag 
should be cast upon the rubbish heap, 
that the only legitimate war is civil war 
and that he would as soon be a German 
as a Frenchman, altho he admitted that 
he would draw the line at being a Turk 
or a Russian. He advocated the plan of 
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Tolstoy for doing away with war, that 
every man should act according to his 
own consciertce and refuse to fight a 
man against whom he has no personal 
grudge; a doctrine which was preached 
in this country by Lowell when he fought 
the Mexican War: 


“Ef you take a sword an’ dror it, 
An’ go stick a feller thru, 
Guv’ment aint to answer for it, 
God’ll send the bill to you.” 


The Nationalists have made so much 
of the sensational utterances of M. Hervé 
that the eloquent Socialist leader, M. 
Jaurés, was impelled to relieve his party 
of the accusation of being traitors to 
their country by meeting him in a public 
debate. M. Hervé recommended a strike 
of the soldiers, not now, because work- 
men do not strike in the dead seasoh, but 
on the eve of a declaration of war. Each 
man should refuse to obey the call to 
arms, and if a gun is put into his hand 
he should use it on the man who gave 
it to him. 

M. Jaurés, in reply, showed that such 
a military strike would be injurious to 
the cause of the people, whether it should 
result in the defeat of the country or not. 
When socialism shall be realized there 
will be no antagonisms between classes 
and peoples, but nations will remain as 
distinct groups, having their own na- 
tional physiognomy, language, customs, 
traditions and genius, like branch work- 
shops in the great workshop of the world. 
There will be a communistic humanity 
organized in a world federation. All 
men will become brothers, but not alike. 
He did not want a level planet. 


“Humanity has need of the free German 
spirit as it has of the free French spirit; and 
German Socialists would commit a crime of 
lése-humanité if they allowed the French to 
invade Germany, and the French would com- 
mit the same crime if they allowed the Ger- 
mans to invade France. You say, Citizen 
Hervé, that we are French and that we could 
become Germans only by conquest. In that 
case we would not be true Germans, but the 
slaves of Germans. It seems extraordinary to 
me that you should offer to the French pro- 
letariat, as the first step toward liberty, the 
acceptance of one despotism the more.” 


This, taken in consideration with the 
former declaration of Herr Bebel that 




















German Socialists would if necessary 
take up arms in defense of their father- 
land, indicates that the Socialists on both 
sides the Rhine preserve enough of the 
old fashioned nationalistic spirit to in- 
sure resistance against any violent in- 
vasion of their national rights. More 
than this no people needs. We are con- 
fident that the interests of France are 
safer in the hands of an “ International- 
ist ” like Jaurés than in those of a “ Na- 
tionalist ” like Dérouléde, now banished 
to Spain for military conspiracy. French 
chauvinism when properly diluted will 
make good patriotism. 

& 


So the Chinese amount to 
something after all. They 
can boycott the United 
States and stop our exports to China 
and close an open door, and they can do 
all this with not a bit of legal or diplo- 
matic action that we can complain of. 
All that is necessary—and it is apparent- 
ly easy—is for the individual people to 
say that they will not buy any American 
goods. They will buy of Japan or Eng- 
land or Germany, or even of Russia, but 
not a case of oil or a yard of calico from 
the United States. And while all moral 
considerations were of no effect to re- 
peal a wretched law or to abate the scan- 
dal of its stupid enforcement, just as soon 
as the merchants’ profits are touched 
business protests, and a long Cabinet 
meeting is held, a..4 orders are given to 
our consular authorities in China to 
show more care in issuing certificates to 
Chinese coming to this country, and the 
officers of the Department of Commerce 
and Labor are directed to exercise more 
courtesy and sense in their enforcement 
of the laws, which laws are intrinsically 
bad and ought to be administered in a 
way to make them as nearly innocuous 
as possible. We are glad that at last our 
people are finding that our Chinese policy 
is unprofitable as “7 as contemptible. 


The Chinese 
Boycott 


The report of the commit- 
tee, composed of Chang 
Chi Tung and the two 
chancellors of the University of Pekin, 
and appointed by the Chinese Govern- 
ment June 29th, 1903, to devise a system 
of education for the Empire, has com- 


Education in 
China 
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pleted its report, which is published in 
five volumes. Education will begin at 
the age of seven and continue twenty-six 
years, apportioned as follows: Nine years 
in elementary schools, five years in the 
intermediate grades, three years in the 
high school, four in the university and 
five in the technical college. The study 
of foreign languages will begin at the age 
of sixteen. The English and Japanese 
languages are required, and French, Rus- 
sian and German are optional. Elemen- 
tary instruction is free and not obliga- 
tory. The instruction is based upon 
Confucianism and fidelity to the Emperor 
and the dynasty is to be taught in all the 
schools. The committee considers it in- 
advisable at present to open schools for 
girls and the fear is expressed that if 
the young women are too highly in- 
structed they will wish to choose their 
own husbands, and that they will cease 
to be dutiful and obedient. This is fair 
progress for China, even more than 
could have been expected. Here is fur- 
ther evidence that English is the world’s 
language. 
guag - 

We find the following 
credited to the chief organ 
of the Southern Methodist 
Church, published in Nashville: 


“Tt is singular that neither Bishop nor 
President can see that if by ‘civil privileges’ 
is meant the holding of public office, then the 
distinction cannot be maintained. Here pre- 
cisely is the crux of the problem. Southern 
people do not especially object to the negro’s 
voting, provided he has qualified himself for 
it. But so long as he is outlawed socially— 
as he will be always—just so long is he in- 
eligible for office, outside the limited number 
of ‘offices which would bring him into contact 
with his own people only. Is this unreason- 
able? So is race antipathy. Is race repulsion 
deep-seated, ineradicable? So is the objection 
to negro office bearers. The sooner the Presi- 
dent comes to understand this, the better for 
his peace of mind and for his relations with 
the people of the South.” : 


Southern 
Methodism 


But race antipathy is not ineradicable, 
as is abundantly proved the world over. 
It is a cultivated vice. And it is culti- 
vated by precisely such methods as those 
of the Daughters of the Confederacy at 
Fort Worth, Texas, who voted to give a 
framed copy of the Declaration of Inde- 
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pendence to the public schools, but then 
excluded the colored schools from the 
gift. But it is condemned by those white 
men in Columbia, S. C., who the other 
day volunteered in court to defend and 
protect two negroes charged with crimes 
and on whose testimony twelve white 
jurors declared them innocent of a capital 
offense. The quotation given above is 
not what we would have expected from 
the organ of the Church which more than 
any other is developing better relations 
between the races in the South. 


& 


It was at the last chapel service at- 
tended by the Senior class at Amherst 
College, June toth, that Professor 
Grosvenor made them an address from 
which we cull these words: 


“From the ranks of college men are re- 
cruited the chronic fault-finders, the censor- 
ious doctrinaires, the disbelievers in the integ- 
rity of Church and State, of clergyman and 
statesman. In their opinion almost everything 
done is wrong. If by chance anything done be 
right, in their opinion it is done in the wrong 
way. God keep every man of you from sym- 
pathy with pessimists, above all from fellow- 
ship in their acrimonious company! ” 


That is healthy talk. These doctrin- 
aires are cultivated in the atmosphere of 
criticism, not of achievement. It is true 
that they are college men, but jaundiced 
by the failures of their college ambitions 
everything looks evil to their perverted 
vision. 
ws 


The extent of the application of the 
French law closing the schools con- 
ducted by the religious congregations 
is greater than some have imagined. 
Le Temps adds them up, and finds that 


2,025 schools have been totally closed; 


and 539 partially closed, a total of 2,564. 
We do not do that in this country. At 
least there is left in France the sort of 
Sunday school which the Pope in his 
last encyclical directs the priests to pro- 
vide. They must “on every Sunday 
and feast day throughout the year, 
without exception, for the space of an 
hour, instruct the young of both sexes 
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from the Catechism in what every one 
must believe and do to be saved.” 
& 


Two thousand are reported killed and 
wounded in fighting in the streets of the 
city of Lodz in Russian Poland. That 
comes close to civil war, for there were 
barricades in the streets, and the Jews 
dared to use arms, and Warsaw is not 
far off, and there a new strike is ordered. 
In 1831 the fall of that city was an- 
nounced in the Paris Chamber of Depu- 
ties in these words: “ Some letters which 
I have received from Poland inform me 
that order reigns in Warsaw.” Such 
“ order ” does not last. Already we have 
news of barricades in Warsaw and the 
Hebrew districts in revolt. But we hear 
as yet of no leader, and a revolution 


needs a leader. 
& 


The Catholic University at Washing- 
ton is not so very badly off, notwithstand- 
ing its losses by the financiering of Mr. 
Waggaman. Its assets are reported at 
$1,225,000, of which $83,000 are the fruit 
of an effort by Cardinal Gibbons to raise 
$100,000. The wealthy Catholic Church 
ought to find it as easy to raise $1,000,000 
as $100,000. 


Mrs. Lucinda Ganson, of Davenport, 
Iowa, was lately left $30,000 on condi- 
tion that she change her faith and be- 
come a Roman Catholic. She refuses, 
and says: “I cannot think of changing 
my religion for any amount of money.” 
Catholics no less than Protestants will 
respect her for her honor. And yet 
European princesses have freely changed 
their religion to marry a throne. —~ 


& 


In a college address last week Mayor 
McClellan said: 


“The man who betrays his public trust for 
money makes, by comparison, the crime of 
Benedict Arnold sink into insignificance and 
lends a respectable hue even to piracy.” 


An admirable statement. The crime is 
worse than—indiscretion. Even the ap- 
pearance of it deserves serious censure. 











Insurance 


The Equitable Life 


THE report of Superintendent Hen- 
dricks upon the Equitable Life scandal 
not only confirms the charges of the 
Frick report, but goes far beyond them. 
Attorney-General Mayer announces his 
purpose to proceed promptly in the 
courts for a restoration of the syndicate 
profits and for the exclusion from office 
of those directors and officers who have 
exposed themselves to such punishment. 
District-Attorney Jerome is examining 
the record to ascertain whether it calls 
for the prosecution of any one on a 
criminal charge, and at his request two 
of the courts in New York will remain 
open during the summer for the consid- 
eration of such questions as he may 
bring before them. The activity of these 
law officers points to the punishment of 
persons who are to some extent respon- 
sible for what has taken place; it is not 
concerned with measures of thorough re- 
form for the future. As to what ought 
to be done, Superintendent Hendricks 
says: 

“No superficial measures will correct the 

existing evils in this Society. A cancer cannot 
be cured by treating the symptoms. Complete 
mutualization, with the elimination of the 
stock, to be paid for at a price only commen- 
surate with its dividends, is, in my opinion, 
the only sure measure of relief.” 
In another part of the report he ex- 
presses the opinion that the recent, 
change of control, with the accompany- 
ing appointment of trustees, will not go 
far toward restoring the confidence of 
policy-holders or aid in procuring new 
business, adding that confidence can be 
restored only by the elimination of stock 
control, “ and what I deem of equal im- 
portance, the elimination of Wall Street 
control.” It is important, he also says, 
that the Legislature should consider the 
question of establishing a standard (as 
in the case of savings banks) for the in- 
vestment of life insurance funds, and 
that the investment of such funds in 
subsidiary moneyed and business cor- 
porations should be prohibited. 

It will be observed that legislative ac- 
tion is required fur the realization of 
these reforms—complete mutualization, 
elimination of Wall Street control and 
the restriction of investments. It hap- 


pens that the Legislature is in extraordi- 
nary session for another purpose. This 
insurance matter cannot be considered 
unless it comes before the Legislature 
with the Governor’s recommendation. 
Unquestionably, it seems to us, it is Gov- 
ernor Higgins’s duty to lay the whole 
subject before the legislators at once, in 
order that a part of the needed legisla- 
tion may be obtained without delay and 
that provision may be made for an in- 
vestigation which will point the way to 
such additional laws as are required. 


Sd] 
Steel Cars for the Railway Mail 
Service 

Ir would seem that something ought 
to be done for the better protection of 
the men engaged in the railway mail 
service. Appalling lists of deaths and 
injuries due to railway wrecks in which 
the mail cars were only too frequently 
either demolished, burned or badly dam- 
aged might easily be made out from 
published accounts that appear in the 
daily press. THE INDEPENDENT recently 
called attention to the increasing number 
of railway accidents, both in this country 
and in Europe, and in all railway acci- 
dents the mail cars usually figure. In 
view of all this it is gratifying to note 
that a step has been taken in the direc- 
tion of providing more security for those 
who are concerned with what has been 
called the railway mail. A fifty-ton all- 
steel car for the railway mail service has 
just been built and was exhibited last 
month in the yards of the Erie Railroad 
Company in Jersey City. 

Features in the new car were heavy 
steel work at the ends and a strong steel 
canopy overhead, together with a heavy 
steel underbody. In view of the experi- 
ence of the Interborough Company with 
steel framed cars in its passenger service, 
it is certain that the use of steel in mail 
car construction, which is bound to come, 
will tend to minimize if not to eliminate 
the demolition of mail cars in cases of 
accident. The danger to the life and limb 
of railway mail clerks will also be greatly 
reduced when the use of all-steel cars 
becomes general. Accident insurance 
companies will welcome the reduction of 
accident hazard in this direction. 
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Trade with China Menaced 


Ir is beginning to be understood at 
Washington that the Chinese merchants 
who have set out to boycott American 
goods are in earnest and that an impor- 
tant and growing part of our export 
trade is in great danger. The movement 
began at Shanghai about two months 
ago. It has spread through 17 of China’s 
great provinces. The members of an 
association representing the commercial 
guilds of those provinces have agreed 
that a fine of 50,000 taels shall be im- 
posed upon any one of their number who 
shall after a certain date (said to be 
August Ist) purchase American goods. 
Chinese merchants exercise a powerful 
influence upon trade in many parts of 
the Orient outside of China. . Those in 
Singapore are assisting the movement, 
and others in the East Indies will follow 
their example. A convention of students 
at Tien-Tsin, on the 19th, representing 
many educational institutions, adopted 
resolutions favoring the proposed boy- 


cott and undertook to circulate Anti- 
American publications. A warning 
cablegram to the President from a 


prominent merchant in Hong Kong. who 
is the leading importer of American flour 
was considered at a Cabinet meeting on 
the 23d, when the gravity of the situa- 
tion was realized by all who were pres- 
ent, Secretary Metcalf excepted. The 
immigration inspectors whose _ harsh 
treatment of Chinese students and travel- 
ers has suggested this retaliation are em- 
ployees of Mr. Metcalf’s Department, 
and his home is in California, where 
opposition to Chinese immigration of all 
kinds has much force in politics. 

Mr. Metcalf asserts that the Chinese 
exclusion law, as it affects immigrants 
of the exempt classes, has not been 
harshly administered. But there is evi- 
dence to the contrary, and this evidence 
appeals with much force to Mr. Met- 
calf’s colleagues in the Cabinet and to 
the President himself, who has now 
given instructions that Chinese entitled 
to enter the country must be treated with 
due consideration. The Chinese Govern- 
ment is to be informed that such instruc- 
tions have been given. Unfortunately, 
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the question cannot be laid before Con- 
gress until December, and the boycott 
may be in full operation several months 
earlier. The cause of complaint is not 
the exclusion of Chinese laborers. 
“What cuts the pride of the Chinese 
people to the quick,” says the Chinese 
Vice-Consul at New York, “is the out- 
rageous treatment of their countrymen 
who are exempt and who come to Amer- 
ica to spend money in acquiring a knowl- 
edge of American civilization and affairs 
and who, if treated decently, would go 
back and help American trade by spread- 
ing their favorable opinions.” There are 
other reasons, besides those relating to 
trade, which call for a modification of the 
law, but the loss of the greater part of 
our exports to China (which include 
about $27,000,000 in cotton goods) 
should be avoided. ™ 


DIVIDENDS announced: 

American Woolen Co. (preferred), quarterly, 1% 
per cent., pazedte July 15th. 

Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co. ( peotenved), quar- 
terly, +4 per cent., payable July 10th. 

Bowling Green Trust Co., 3 per cent., payable 
July 15th. 

American Chicle Co. (preferred), quarterly, 11% 
per cent., payable July 20. 

American Chicle Co. (common), 1 per cent., pay- 
able July 20th. 

Amer. Teleph. & Tel. Co., $1.50 per share and 
extra 75 cents per share, Reva le July 15th. 

Amer. Teleph. & Tel. Co., collateral trust cou- 
pons, 4 per cent., payable July 1st. 

Amer. Locomotive Co. (preferred), 1% per cent., 
payable July 21st. 

Buffalo & Susq. R. R. (common), quarterly, 14 
per cent., payable July ist. 
; poe & Sus., R. R., ist mort. coupon, payable 

uly ist. 

Gulf & Ship Is. R. R., 1st mort. coupons, payable 
July 1st. 

Century Realty Co., 4 per cent., payable July ist. 

U. 8. Mort. & Trust Co., 8 per cent. and extra 2 
per cent., payable June 30th. 

Electric Storage Battery Co. (preferred and com- 
. 1% per cent. each, payable July Ist. 

Southern Pac. Co. (preferred), 3% per cent., 
payable July 17th. 

U. S. Leather Co. (preferred), 144 per cent., pay- 
able July 1. 

NATIONAL BANKS. 


Per cent. Per cent. 
Chatham favar.)... 4 eee re 4 
Citizens’ Central... 3 Mercantile ........ 4 
"} See 3 Merchants’ ....... 3% 
IS ct chen anata o 3% Natl. Park (quar.). 4 
Importers’ & Trad- First Natl. Bank 
De ss usar evde's 10 (Morristown). 5, 
GRE GRETR. . evcte 2 
STATE BANKS, 
Bank of Amer..... 10 Gwiemtel occeececs 5 
WE Mb«wcecees 6 Wallabout, Bklyn.. 3 


SAVINGS BANKS. 


Bank for Savings.. 4 CO owas do's 3% 
Eagle Savings & Emigrant Indus... 4. 

“gaa Greenwich ....... 4 
FS ee 3 eee 
SE 3 Metropolitan ...... 3 
Manhattan ....... 3 Union Dime....... 3 
North River.,.... o € 
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The Greene Consolidated, 
The Treadwell and The San Luis. 


Professor Treadwell: stood sponsor for the three 
properties, and it was on the faith of his well- 
earned fame that the stocks of all three were sold 
through the same office. His friends had already 
made some three thousand per cent. on their in- 
vestment, made on his recommendation, in the 
United Verde. All the four properties have fully 
justified the faith of their founders. 

The United Verde is now producing copper 
cheaper than it is produced in any other district in 
the world. The Greene Consolidated is paying to 
its stockholders who first bought their stock 
through Mr. Logan’s office dividends equal to about 
fifty per cent. annual interest on their investment. 
The TREADWELL is fast following on the heels 
of its near but smaller neighbor, the United Verde, 
and the SAN LUIS is earning now more than 
twelve per cent. on its entire capitalization, and 
its earnings are increasing steadily, although only 
a small percentage of its very large and rich prop- 
erties is yet opened up. When all are in full 
operation its earnings are likely to exceed the 
Greene and may equal the United Verde. It has 
certainly justified Professor Treadwell’s statement, 
deliberately made after his examination of the 
property : 

“T have never seen its equal.” 


To open up the rest of the ric ae ay of the 
SAN LUIS MINING COMPANY, and to provide 
addtional machinery and equipment for its largely 
extended operations, and to enable it to pay as it 
goes, it is temporarily devoting its earnings to 
betterments, and in addition offering a limited 
amount of its Treasury stock for sale a ay a share. 

The total capitalization is $2,250, and the 
par value of the shares $10. A million dollars in 
cash has already been spent on the property. 

With the Company’s low capitalization, its rich 
and extensive properties, the large amount already 
so well expended in development and equipment, 
and with its present earnings and future prospects, 
the stock is believed by many conservative investors 
to be the best purchase on the market to-day. It 
and the TREADWELL are friendly rivals for pri- 
macy among investments. 


Make checks payable to SAN LUIS MIN- 
ING COMPANY and send to 
MYRA B. MARTIN, Secretary, 
27 William Street, New York. 
Sama an tae RR mE 
The SECRET: 











‘FAMILY 5 
ne oLD Cro, 


“Tired Feet 


are made to feel like new by 
bathing with Pond’s Extract. 
Takes out the soreness and 
reduces swelling. 


Witch Hazel is not the same t . On 
sis of 8 


Slo D FAMILY, poet? 
ONDS DS cxTRA 
The Successful | 


Effer- 


SEL AY i vescent 
Relief for 


Mes ae’ Indigestion 


Distress after Meals, Sour Stomach 


Nearly two generations of satisfied users testify to 
its great medicinal value. Simple, Pleasant, 
Reliable. It has been 


sold on merit more than 60 years. 


At Druggists, 50c and $1, or by mail from 
THE TARRANT CO., 44 Hudson Street, N. Y. 





















VALUABLE 
INFORMATION 
PERTAINING TO OIL. 


A new, Sree, copyrighted 
book, by Otto G. Tague, 
Editor of Tus Om News, 
the recognized oil organ, will 
be mailed to any address. 

This book gives detailed in- 
formation that all persons 
interested in ofl should have. 
It tells how leases are ob- 
tained; how companies should 
be organized; how companies 
in which stockholders lost 
money during the past three 
ij years were organized and mis- 

managed; how money was 
lost; the only manner in which 
ofl can be produced profita- 
bly; the percentage of profits; 
gives data as to cost of ob- 
taining leases, drilling wells 
and operating same—in fact 
contains reliable information 
that leaves the reader fully 
posted on the production of petroleum and the profits 
to be made therefrom. 

THIS BOOK IS FREE FOR THE ASKING. 

A postal card will bring it. It offers nothing for sale 
but is given asa souvenir for the purpose of increasing 
the patronage of Tuz Ori NzEws. 

OTTO G. TAGUE, Editor The Oii News, 
317 Opera House Bik., Lima, 0., U. 8. A. 
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HOTELS, TRAVEL, ETC. 
FARRAGUT HOUSE, 


RYE BEACH, N. H. 
ACCOMMODATING 300 GUESTS. 


Situated on the fashionable North Shore, 50 miles 
from Boston, on the Boston & Maine R.R., East- 
ern Division. 

Attractions: Splendid roads for automobiling, one 
of the most perfect nine hole golf links in New 
England, bathing beach one and one-half miles long, 
pavilion equipped with hot salt baths. For terms, 
etc., apply to 

FRANK C. HALL, Rye Beach, N. H. 








Ardmore linn 


PLYMOUTH, MASS. 
MANOMET POINTS ©4;K=!TH. 


Seashore and country combined. A charming place to spend a 
vacation. The Inn is an old-fashioned, comfortable, well kept 
house, with the best of water supply and sanitary plumbing, plenty 
of shade, fine bathing beach, fresh and salt water fishing, boating 
and out-door games, delightful drives, grounds twenty-six acres in 
extent. Inn opens June 29th. Illustrated folder on application. 
Rooms secured now. 


WACHUSETT HOUSE 


Princeton, Mass. 
yp May 27. Reduced ratesfor June. 1,180 ft. above 
sea magnificent view; cool pure air ; large rooms ; 
broad piazzas ; good golf — Write for booklet. 
P. A. BEAMAN & SON, Props. 








Stafford Springs House, 


STAFFORD SPRINGS, CONN. 
We have a fewmore rooms left for the summer. Silver 
medal awarded at the St. Louis Exhibition for our water. 
WALTER SCOTT, Proprietor. 


Ge Frontenac 


Thousand Islands, St. Lawrence River. 
A magnificent modern hotel for those who appreciate 
high class service and environment. Yachting, golf, tennis, 
ing, pure spring water, orchestra, etc. Open ‘June 18 
a October 1. uvenir book free. 


Address, C. G. TRUSSELL, Manager, Frontenac, N. Y 








ST. DENIS 


Hotel 


Broadway and Eleventh Street 
NEW YORK 


Huropean Plan 


Table d’hote Breakfast and Dinner. 
Rooms from $1.50 per Day up. 
Rooms with Bath from $3.50 per Day up. 


The Convenient Location, Tasteful Appointment, Rea- 
sonable Charges, Courteous Attendance and Cuisine of Ex- 
ceptional Ln poe are characteristic of this hotel, and 
have snd retain for it a patronage of the e highest 


WILLIAM TAYLOR & § & SON, Proprietors 


order, 











NEW 


FORT WILLIAM HENRY HOTEL, 


LAKE GEORGE, N. Y. 


Most Beautiful Resort in New York State. 
OPENS IN JUNE. 


NEWLY REFITTED AND FURNISHED. 
SPECIAL SEASON and WEEKLY RATES. 


ORCHESTRA, FINE GOLF LINKS, FISHING, 
BATHING, BOATING, TENNIS, BILLIARDS, &c. 
WILLIAM P. CHASE, 
New York Office, 1,123 Broadway, Room 210. 
9 
O’HARA HOUSE. talae=Ce pacity 
14; located in the very centre os all principal points of 


among these famous Mountal tains. Write for booklet. B. OHARA'S 
SON, Manager, Lexington, By Co., N. ¥. 


( ™~ 


The Salt Breath of the Sea Brings Health. 
Hotel and 


Galen Hall Sanatorium 
ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


Always Open 


Patrons say the House is unique and incomparable. 
Write for illustrated booklet telling about new buildings, 


baths, and cuisine. F.L. YOUNG, Gen’I Mgr. 

















~. 


Ep SANITARIUM 








Select class of nervous and mental patients received. 25 
years’ experience ; late first Assistant Physician in Middle- 
State Hospitals visit before deci: 

C. SPENCER KINNEY, M.D., Easton, Pa. 


SUNNYSIDE SANATORIUM 


For the Open Air Treatment ot Consumptives, Ner- 
vous and Chronic Invalids, 


Write for circulars. 


town, N. 





B, A. CHAPMAN, M. D., Springfield, Vt. 


SUMMER HOMES IN GREEN HILLS OF 
ermont and Lake Champlain 
Terms $4 to $10 per week. 
New trains between Boston, New York, Springfield > Bn 
ints. As as any on the continent. 150 page illustrated 
rochure m: oa tree on moet it of 6c. in | gg for r hostage 
roadway, 


Address A. W. ECCLESTONE, So. 
New York City. 


Vacation Resorts... 


Along the North Shore of Long Island Sound, 
at the charming inland locations of Connect- 
icut, and among the Berkshire and Litchfield 
Hills, reached by the finest through and 
suburban train service running out of New 
York. Send 2-cent stamp to New York, New 
Haven and Hartford Railroad, Room No. 3, 
Grand Central Station, New York, or to 
Passenger Department, New Haven, for de- 
scriptive books, and list of hotels, boarding 
houses, rates for board, and passenger fares. 


BINDERS © 2old thirteen copies of Tax 


INDEPENDENT will be furnished by 
us at the rate of 85 cents each, postage included. 
The Independent, 
130 Fulton Street, New York. 


















— 
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AND RETURN 


Summer vacation rate from Chicago in effect daily, with corre- 


spondingly low rates from all points. 


A fine chance to visit this 


wonderful land of mountains, lakes and canons, of charming scenery 


and health-giving air at a minimum of expenditure. 


route is via the 


The best 


CHICAGO, UNION PACIFIC ano NORTH-WESTERN 


LINE. Two superbly appointed fast trains daily over the on/y double-track rail- 


way between Chicago and the Missouri River. 


The Colorado Special, only 


one night to Denver from Chicago; two nights from the Atlantic seaboard, 


The Best of Everything. 


Send 4 cents for booklets, maps, and full information as 
to hotels, boarding houses, rates, train service, etc. 
All agents sell tickets via this line. 
W. B. KNISKERN, 


Pass'r Traffic Mgr. C. & N.-W. Ry., 
GHICAGO. 








Handsomest, Lightest, 
Best Luggage 


MADE BY 





Wardrobe Trunks. 


COUNTRY PROPERTY 
ADIRONDACKS 


If you want a cottage, a camp, a building site, or forest lands 
near = Smith’s, Saranac Lake or Lake Placid, apply to the Real 


gent at Saranac Lake, N. Y. 
WILLIAM F. ROBERTS. 











OGUNQUIT. 


Furnished cottage, 8 rooms, besides bath, etc.; beautiful rocky 
sea shore ; near unexcelled beach ; ample grounds, moderate rent. 


Address THEV. W. WILMARTH, Sunapee, N. H. 


MONTCLAIR, N. J. 


Several high-class, strictly up-to-date new houses in beau- 
tiful Marlboro Park for sale or rent. Steam, electric- 
ity, hardwood floors, sanitary plumbing. $7,000 to 12,000 
Rentals $600 to $960. Near “‘ Park Street” (Erie) Station, 
school, ete. Refined surroundings. Choice building plots. 

MONTCLAIR REALTY CO., 153 Watchung Ave. 


What Is Daus’ Tip-Top? 












10) da tria 
Yio ri aeiede $5 net, 


Xo, PAYS RUREICATOR 00. 
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United States Li Insurance C0. 


IN THE GITY OF NEW YORK. 


FINANCE COMMITTEE: 


JAMES R. PLUM. - - Leather. 
CLARENCE H. KELSEY, Pres’ t Title Guarantee and Trust Co. 
WM. H. PORTER, - - Pres’t. Chem, Nat. Bank. 


Active and successful Agents who desire to make 
DIRECT CONTRACTS with this well-established 
and progressive Company, thereby securing for them- 
selves not only an immediate return for their work, 
but also an increasing annual income commensurate 
with their success, are invited to communicate with 
RICHARD E. COCHRAN, 3d Vice-President, at 
the Company’s Office, 277 Broadway, New York City. 


Assets over $9,000,000 
Paid to Policyholders a 1904, $1,204,321.76 


NeW York, New Haven & Hartford R. R. 


Trains depart from Grand Central Station, 42d St. and 4th Ave., 
as follows, for 
BOSTON, via New London and Providence—t4:50. + ime +" *x110:02 

A. M., tt/1:00, *x#1:01, *xJ3:.0, tt15.00, *7 15:02, * P.M, 
BOSTON, via Willimantic—t{8:00 A. M., t2:00 P. M. 
BUSTON, via Springfield—t9:00 A. M., +112:00, 44:00, *11 P. M. 
PORTLAND and BAR HARBOR—1%8:02 P.M. 
FITCHBURG, via Putnam and Worcester—t3:00 P. M. 
LAKEVILLE snd NORFOLK—+19-:02 A. M., ¢3:31 P. M. 
GREAT BARRINGTON, Srocene pes, LENOX, PITTSFIELD 
—t4:50, +9:02 A. M., 81:24, +3:31 P. 

Fite Renn at cGrand Central Station and ci25th St., also at 

orcas —— Ave., 649 ae be. Ave., e273 West 





*Daily. p tre ft Sundays. Stops at — St. xStops at 125th St. 
Sundays only. sSaturdays only. ?Parlor Car Limited. {Has dining 
car, cParlor and Sleeping Car tickets also 


“ Concer 


The Largest and Best-Equipped 


HOUSEFURNISHING WAREROOMMS 


BEST QUALITY GOODS ONLY. 


Everything necessary for Kitchen, Laundry, Dining 
Room, Library, Pantry, Hall, Bathand Stable. Cut- 
lery, Cooking Utensils, Crockery, China and Glass, 
Fire Sets, Andirons, and Fenders. House-cleaning 
Articles. 


Eddy Refrigerators 





Our Standard for a Quarter of a Century. 
Orders by mail receive prompt and careful attention. 
130 and 132 West 42d Street, and 
135 West Ferty-first St., New Yerk. 
Between Sixth Avenue and Broadway. 








FREDERICK A, BURNHAM, President. 
GEORGE D. ELDRIDGE, Vice-Pres. and Actuary. 


Mutual Reserve Life Insurance 
Company 


Of New York. 





1904’s Good Showing in Legal Reserve Business. 


Policy Reserve (per Certificate New 
York Insurance Department, Jone 





ary 3rd,1905) - - $4,397,988 
New Insurance Paid for in 1903 $12,527,288 
New Insurance Paid for in 1904 17,862,353 
Gain in New Insurance Paid for $5,335,065 
Gain in Full Legal Reserve Business 
in Force (Paid for Basis) in 1904- $6,797,601 
Gain in Legal Reserve Membership 
in 1904 5,883 
Gain in Premiums on New Business 
in 1904 - $128,000 
Decrease in Ontstanding Death 
Claims, 1904 - 119,296 
Total Payments to Members ond 
their Beneficiaries, . 61,000,000 





Capable men, with or without experience, may secure 
the very best agency contracts. Address Agency 
Department—Industrial Agents, Address Provi- 
dent Department, Mutual Reserve Building, 305, 
3207. 309 Broadway, New York. 


Photo Eleetrotype Engraving Co. 


DESIGNERS and .*. 
MA ENGRAVERS, 
RHINELANDER 232 to 238 William Street, 


BUILDING, NEW YORK. 
Telephone, 1704 John. 











For 

Country and 
Seashore 
Vacation 
Cottages 


THE 


Bay State Franklin 


isvery desirable. An x. J fire with its warmth and cheer offsets 
the chill of mornin, vening. 
This O eo trimmed with black enamel and 





n Grate 
brass. If your dealer hasn't it, buy direct ofus. We pay the freight. 


BARSTOW STOVE CO., Providence, R. I. 
55 —2 Street, Bosten, ; eo 


yee fr ‘or Illustrated Circula 
Makers oft Bay State Furnaces, Ranges and Stoves. 
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FINANCIAL 





1875 1905 


The MIDDLESEX 


Banking Company of 


MIDDLETOWN, CONNECTICUT. 
Assets over $7,000,000. 


Debentures and First Mortgage. 





Loans upon Real Estate. om, tae 
Security. Gonvenience. Privacy. 
THE SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS 
OF THE 


NATIONAL PARK BANK, 
214 BROADWAY, 


Offer exceptional facilities for the safe-keeping of 
securities. Boxes of all sizes and prices. 


Large, light and airy rooms for the use and convenience of 
customers. ENTRANCE ONLY THROUGH BANK. 


J. @ W. Seligman @ Co. 


BANKERS 
21 Broad St., New York 
Issue Letters of Credit to Trav- 
elers, Payable in Any Part 
of the World 


Draw Bills of Exchange and make Telegraphic 
Transfers of Money on Europe and California 


BUY AND SELL 
INVESTMENT SECURITIES 


34 YEARS OUR CUSTOMERS 


HAVE TESTED 








Iowa Farm Loan Mortgages 


List of Mortgages issued monthly. Will mail to any address 


ELLSWORTH & JONES, 


John Hancock Bldg., Boston. Chamber of C ce, Chicago. 
Home aan 1871. Iowa Falls, Lowa. 








DIVIDENDS 


THE GHATHAM NATIONAL BANK, 
qs RTERLY DIVIDEND 

A quarterly dividend of FOUR PER CENT. has this day 
been declared by the rd of Directors of this bank, out 
of the earnings of the Pe three months. payable on and 
after July 1, 1905, until which date transfer books will be 
closed. H. P. DOREMUS, Cashier. 
New York, June 23, 1905. 


THE GITIZENS’ GENTRAL NATIONAL BANK 
OF NEW YORK. 
New York, June 23, 

The Board of Directors has this day declared a “aividend 
of THREE PER CENT., payable on ~# after oy 2. 1905. 
The transfer books will "remain closed until that 

HENRY DIMSB, Cashier. 


EAST RIVER NATIONAL BANK, 
New York, June 21, 1905. 
A dividend of THREE (8) PER CENT. has been declared 











payable on and after Saturday, July 1, 1905. Transfer 
books will remain closed unt that date. 
Z. E. NEWELL, Cashier. 





The Fourth National Bank ,* City of New York 


New York, June 22, 1905. 
The Board of ge has this day Sees a semi- 
annual dividend of THREE AND ON ‘eared PER CENT., 
payable on and after jae 1 , proxim 
‘The transfer — will close at 3 “P.M. this date, re- 


opening July 1, 1 
CHARLES H. PATTERSON, Cashier. 


THE IMPORTERS AND TRADERS NATIONAL 
BANK OF NEW YORK. 
New York, June 20th, 1905. 





A dividend of ten , free of tax, has er 
declared by this bank, pegable — the first day of July nex’ The 
transfer books will remain closed till that date. 

H. H. POWELL, Cashier. 





THE MERGANTILE NATIONAL BANK, 


OF THE OITY OF NEW YORK. 
New York, June 15, 1905. 
DIVIDEND.—The directors = this bank —_ this day 
declared a dividend of FOUR PER CENT., free of tax, pay- 
able on and after July 1, 000. 
The transfer books will close June 17 at noon and reopen 
July 3. JAMES V. LOTT, Cashier. 





FOUNDED 1803 


The Merchants’ National Bank 


THE CITY OF NEW Y 
New Mrs on 22, 1905. 


204TH SEMI-ANNUAL DIVIDEND. 

The directors of this bank have this i declared a 
dividend of Three pas One-Half per cent. (33%), free of 
tax, payable July 1 

The transfer books will “pe closed on and after June 23, 
1905, and reopened July 3, 1905. 


8S. S. CAMPBELL, Cashier. 





THE NATIONAL PARK BANK OF NEW YORK. 


June 20, 1905. 
The Board of Directors to-day declared a quarterly divi- 
dend of FOUR PER CENT., free of tax, on the capital 
stock of this bank, out of the oe of the past three 
months, payable on and after July 1 
The transfer books will be closed from June 22 to June 
30, inclusive. EDWARD J, BALDWIN, Cashier. 


ESTABLISHED 1865. 


THE FIRST NATIONAL BANK 


OF MORRISTOWN, N. J. 
80th Consecutive Semi-annual Dividend. 
Morristown, N. J., June 17, 1905. 
The directors of this bank have this day declared a 
semi-annual dividend of FIVE PER CENT. a and ap 
extra dividend of TWO PER CENT. (2%), payable on and 
after July 1 next. 
The transfer books will be closed from June 17, 1905, to 
July 2, 1905, inclusive. 
J. H. VAN DOREN, Se 











JAYNE’S TONIC VERMIFUGE 


' IS A HEALTH BRINGER. 
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THE IRVING NATIONAL BANK. 
OF NEW YORK. 
June 20, 1905. 
EIGHTIETH CONSECUTIVE DIVIDEND. 

The Board of Directors bes this day declared a semi- 
annual dividend of FOUR PER CENT. 4%), — of tax, 
payable July 1, 1905, to a. A. of record 

ansfer books will remain | until 10 A M. Joly 1 i, 
905. FP. WERNER, Cashier. 


BENJAMIN 
THE BANK OF AMERIGA, 

New York, June 20, 1905. 
The Board of Directors have to-day declared a semi- 
annual dividend of TEN (10) PER CENT., free of tax. 
payable July 1, 1905, to stockholders of record of this date. 
The transfer books will remain Senet until July 3, 1905. 

W. M. BENNET, Cashier. 








104TH CONSECUTIVE pIvipenD 
The Oriental Bank of New \X ork. 


June 21, 1905. 
The Board of Directors have this A declared a scmnt- annus] 
dividend of Five Per Cent., free of tax, payable July ist, it, 1905. 
The transfer books will close on June 24th, 1 at 12 o’clock Mm., 
and will open on July 3d, 1905, at 10 o’clock a 

GEORGE W. “ADAMS, Cashier. 


THE PLAZA BANK. 
New York, June 7th, 1905. 
A Dividend of TEN (10) PER CENT. has this day been declared, 
payable rs and after July Ist, 1 
fer books close June 4th, 1 1905, and re-open July 3d, 1905. 
E. M. CLARKE, Cashier. 


WEST SIDE BANK 


New York, June 15th, 1905. 
The Board of Directors has this day declared a semi-annual 
dividend of SIX (6) PER CENT., free of tax, payable July ist, 1905, 
to stockholders of record of this date. 
The transfer books will remain closed until July 3d, 1905. 


WALTER WESTERVELT, Cashier. 











WALLABOUT BANK. 
Brooklyn, N. Y., June 15, 1905. 
A dividend of THREE PER CENT. upon the capital stock 
of this bank has this day been declared by the Board of 
Directors, payable July ist, 1905, to stockholders of record June 


20th, 1905. 
JOHN B, WILLIAMS, Cashier. 


THE BANK FOR SAVINGS 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 
280 Fourth Avenue, Jnne 2ist, 1905. 
172D SEMI-ANNUAL DIVIDEND. 
The Board of Trustees have declared the usual interest under 
}~ Tn provisions of the by-laws for the six months ending June 30, as 
‘ollow 
At the rateof FOUR PER CENT. 
00 and upwards, not exceeding $3. 
20th day of July, 1905. 
3 Lt interest 18 carried to the credit of depositors as principal on 
a 
Deposits made on or before July 10th will draw interest from 


July 1s 
WILLIAM W. SMITH, President. 
CHARLES A. SHERMAN, Secretary. 


CITIZENS’ SAVINGS BANK. 
56 AND 58 BOWERY. COR. CANAL ST. 
90TH SEMI-ANNUAL DIVIDEND. 

e Trustees have orteres that interest at the rate of THREE 
AND ONE-HALF (3%) R-CENT. per annum be ony to deposi- 
tors on and after July {7k on all sums of #5 and up to 
which have ree on deposit for the three or six months ending 
June 30th 
the bank. ae 





er annum, on all sums 
, payable on and after 





805, in accordance with the by-laws and rules of 
osited on or before July 10th will draw 
interest from July “Pst. 





EMIGRANT 


INDUSTRIAL SAVINGS BANK, 
51 Chambers St., New York. 


The Board of Trustees have declared a semi-annual divi- 
dend at the rate of FOUR PER CENT. per annum on all 
deposits entitled thereto, from $5 to $3, , for the six and 
three months ending June 30, 1905. 

Ov ison. wh MADE ON OR BEFORE J 

40 APO Sooee DRAW INTEREST F 


AMES McMAHON, President. 
JOHN J. PULLEYN, Comptroller. 


OM 














GERMAN SAVINGS BANK, 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORE, 
Cor, 4th Ave. and 14th Street. 
New York, June 24, 1905 

Interest at the rate of THREE AND ONE-HALF (33) 
PER CENTUM per annum will be credited depositors for 
the eix months ending June 30, 1905, on all sums entitled 
thereto under the by-laws not exceeding three thousand 
($8,000) dollars. 

Deposits made on or before July 10, 1905, will draw in- 

terest from July 1, 1905. CASIMIR TAG, President. 

G. F, AMTHOR, Treasurer. 





HARLEM SAVINGS BANK. 


3D AV., COR. 124TH ST. 
The Board of Trustees have declared a semi-annual 
dividend at the rate of REE and ONE-HALF PER 
CENT. per annum, on all deposits entitled thereto from 


to $3,000, for the six and three months ending June 30, 
1905. Interest payable on and after Meotay, uly 17. 
ll draw interest 


Money deposited on or before July 10 will 
from Jaly . THO nd a President. 
THOMAS R, EBERT, Secreta: 


IRVING 
Savings Institution 


115 CHAMBERS ST., 
NEW YORK CITY. 


The Trustees of this institution have de- 
clared interest on all sums remaining on de- 
posit during the three and six months ending 
June 30, 1905, at the rate of THREE AND 
ONE-HALF PER CENT. per annum on 
amounts from $1 to $3,000, payable on and 
after Monday, July 17, 1905. Deposits made 
on or before July t1oth will draw interest 
from July Ist. 





W. H. B. TOTTEN, - - ~- President. 
G. BYRON LATIMER, - - Secretary. 
CHARLES H. FANCHER, ~- Treasurer. 





HENRY HASLER, President 
HENRY SAYLER, Secretary. 
EMIL A. HU BER, Assistant Secretary. 


Dry Dock Savings Institution, 


341 and 343 Bowery, cor. 3d St., New York. 
The Trustees have po a dividen Yor the six months end- 
ing June 30, 1905, onall d ys entitled thereto under the by- 
laws, at the rate of THRE ONE-HALF PER CENT. per 
annum on all sums not exceeding Three Thousand Dollars, pay- 
able on and after July 17, 1905. 
Deposits made ‘on or before July 10 will be entitled to interest 


from July 1, 1905. 
ANDREW MILLS, President. 
CHARLES MIEHLING, Secretary. 
WM. F. PATTERSON, ‘Ass’t Secretary. 











METROPOLITAN SAVINGS BANK. 


1and 3 Third Ave. (Opp. Cooper Institute.) 
CHARTERED 1852. 
104TH DIVIDEND. 
New York, June 13th, 1905. 


rest for the pox ear seat June 30th. oe, “ os rate of 
Int ARBE AND ONE HALF PER CENT. PER ANNUM 
will be Tred te to depositors Le tied thereto rae ihe by-laws of 
os bank on sums from $5 to . Interest payable July 1905. 
Ju ise deposited on or before J uly 10th 1 draw interest from 


JONATHAN B. CURREY, |, 
EDWARD SHERER, Secreta: 
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The Manhattan 
Savings Institution, 


Nos. 644 and 646 BROADWAY. 


108th Semi-Annual Dividend. 
June 13, 1905. 
The Trustees of this institution have declared 
interest at the rate of THREE AND ONE-HALF 
PER CENT. per annum on all sums (by the rules 
entitled thereto) not exceeding $3,000 remaining 
on deposit during the three or six months ending 
on the 30th inst., payable on and after the third 
Monday in July next. 
Deposits made on or before July roth will draw 
interest from July rst. 
JOSEPH BIRD, President. 
FRANK G. STILES, Secretary 
CONSTANT M. BIRD, Asst. Secretary. 


NORTH RIVER SAVINGS BANK. 


266 West 34th Street (near Eighth Avenue). 


The Board of Trustees have directed that interest be 
credited depositors on June 30, 1905, at the rate of 


FOUR PER CENT. PER ANNUM 
on deposits of $5 to $500, and on deposits over $500, 


THREE AND ONE-HALF PER CENT. on the remainder, up 
to $3,000. 


ee made on or before July 10 will draw interest 
from July 1 SAMUEL STYLES, President. 
ALEXAND R C, MILNE. Treasurer. 

FREDERION N. CHESHIRE, Secretary. 


Union Dime 
Savings Institution 


BROADWAY, 32d ST. and 
SIXTH AVE., GREELEY 
SQUARE, NEW YORK. 








Interest three and one-half per 
cent. from $5 to $3,000; credited 
July 1, payable July 20, or any time 


later. 
CHARLES E. SPRAGUE, - President. 
“FRANCIS M. LEAKE, - ~-_ Treasurer. 
WILLIAM G. ROSS, - - -_ Secretary. 





EAGLE SAVINGS & LOAN CO. 
Capital and Surplus over $1,000,000.00, 
186 REMSEN S8T., BROOKLYN, N. Y. CITY. 
4 x (Opposite City Hall Square.) 
0 PER ANNUM JANUARY AND JULY. 
5 x PER ANNUM S8EMI-ANNUALLY, IF REMAINING 


0 . 
BEGINNING ANY ,TIME. 











Greenwich Savings Bank 


Ss. E. Cor. 6th Ave. and 16th St. 

INTEREST AT THE RATE OF FOUR PER CENT. 
PER ANNUM will be credited de tors for the SIX 
MONTHS and THREE MONTHS ENDING JUNE 30, 1905, 
on all sums from five. dollars to three thousand dollars, 
entitled thereto under the by-laws, payable JULY 17, 1905. 

JOHN HARSEN RHOADES, President. 

JAMES QUINLAN, Treasurer. 

J. HAMPDEN ROBB, Secretary. 

Deposits made on or before JULY 10, 1905, will draw 
interest from July 1, 1905. 


BOWLING GREEN TRUST GOMPANY. 
26 Broadway, New York, June 21, 1905. 
The Board of Directors have this da’ ay declared a semi-annual 
dividend of THREE PER CENT. upon the capital stock, payable 
July 15th, 1905, to the pie ie Ad < record on the closing of the 
a my books at 3 P. M. on June 30th, 1905. 
he Transfer Books will be closed from June 30th, 1905, at $3 P. M. 
u “H July 17th, 1905, at 10 A. M. 
WILLIAM M. LAWS, Secretary. 


United States Mortgage & Trust Co. 


June 22, 1905. 


The Board of Dees has this day declared a dividend 
of EIGHT PER CENT. on the capital stock of = com- 
pany, and an extra dividend of TWO PER ayable 
June 80, 1905, to stockholders of record on June $ , 1905. 


CALVERT BREWER, Secretary. 


CENTURY REALTY 
COMPANY 


The Board of Directors of this company have declared a 
oT of FOUR PER CENT. (semi-annual), payable 
July 1, 1905, Ay stockholders of record on that day. Trans- 
fer books will be closed at 3 P.M. + June 26, 1905, and 


remain closed until 10 A.M. on Jul ae 1905. 
J. M. DDARD, Secretary. 


Buffalo & Susquehanna Railroad Company, 


Common Stock Dividend No. 26. 
lar i PER” dividend of ONE AND ONE- 
QUARTER. (13%) PER CENT. on the common stock has 
been declared payable July 1, 1905. 
Treasurer. 


A. 
FISK & ROBINSON, 35 “a” St., N. Y. 
Fiscal Agents. 


Buffalo & Susquehanna Railroad Company, 
First Mortgage Refunding 4% Gold Bonds. 
Coupon No. 9, due July 1, 1905, will be paid at maturity 
at the office of 


FISK & ROBINSON, 35 Cedar St., N. Y. 
F. A. LEHR, Treasurer. 


Gulf & Ship Island Railroad Company, 
First Mortgage Refunding and Terminal 3< Gold Bonds. 
Coupon No. 7, due July 1, 1905, will be paid at oan 4 
at the office of 
FISK & ROBINSON, 35 Cedar St., N. Y. 


R. BE. POWERS, Treasurer. 
NEW YORK GENTRAL & HUDSON RIVER 


RAILROAD GO. 
Office of the Treasurer, New York, June 14th, 1905. 
The Board of Directors of this Company, at a a meeting held this 
ony declared a dividend of UNE AND ONE-QUARTER PER 
NT. on its capital stock, pa able at this office on the 15th day 
of July next, to stockholders of record at the close of business on 


Friday, the 30th inst. 
EDWARD L. ROSSITER, Treasurer. 


SOUTHERN PAGIFIG GOMPANY. 
120 Broadway, New York, June 20, 1905. 
DIVIDEND No. 2. 

A dividend of THREE AND A HALF PER CENT. ($3.50 
per share) was this day declared on the preferred stock of 
the Southern Pacific Company, payable on demand on and 
after the 17th day of July, 1905, to the stockholders of 
record at 8 o’clock P.M. on the 26th day of June, 1905. 
Stockholders who have not already done so are requested to 
file mailing orders for dividends with the undersigned, from 
whom blank orders can be 7 s 2. oe 

DEVENTER, 
Assistant Treasurer. 
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The United States Leather Company. 


Notice to Helders of Certificates of Deposits of 
Preferred Stock. 


CENTRAL TRUST COMPANY OF NEW YORE, pursuant to 
Section III. of Agreement. dated December 17th, 1904. between P. 
A. Valentine and others, James R. Plum and others, and said Trust 
Company, will, on July i, 1 1905, distribute, if received, to registered 
holders of 1] Certificates of deposit issued for preferred stock of 
THE UN ATES ue THER 


close of Prustness ‘Nias 15th, 
CE. ), equivalent to $150 r share, bein, 
clared a e preferred stock of said Leather 

July ist, 1905. 


Checks will be mailed. 
Transfer books of the Trust Company will not close. 


AMERIGAN GHIGLE COMPANY. 

The reg ular quarterly dividend of ONE AND ONE-HALF acy 
CENT. (1%%) on the Preferred Stock, payable July ist, and 
dividend i ONE PER CENT. (1%) on the Common Btock, payable 
July 20th, have this day been declar 

Transfer books for both Preferred and Common Stocks will 
close June 26th at 3 P. M. and reopen July 21st next at 10 A.M. 

HENRY ROWLEY, Treasurer. 


LF PE 
the dividend de- 
ompany, payable 





June 2ist, 1905. 





OFFICE OF 
THE INTERNATIONAL SILVER CGO. 
Meriden, Conn., June 15, 1905. 
Coupons No. 5 of the Debenture Bonds of this Company due July 
1, 1905, will be paid on and after that date on presentation at the 
American Exchange National Bank, 128 Broadway, New York City. 
GEO. M. CURTIS, Treasurer. 


UNITED FRUIT GOMPANY. 
DIVIDEND NO. %. 


A quarterly dividend of ONE AND THREE-FOURTHS PER 
CENT. on the capital stock of this Company has been declared 
payable July 15, 1905, at the office of the Treasurer, 131 State Street, 
Boston, Mass., to stockholders of record at the close of business 
June 30, 1905. CHARLES A. HUBBARD, Treasurer. 


AMERIGAN LOGOMOTIVE GOMPANY. 
111 Broadway, New York, June a 1905. 
The Board of Directors this day declared quarterly 
dividend of ONE AND THREE- ‘QUARTERS PER CENT. 
upon the Preferred Capital Stock, payable July 21, 1905, 
to the preferred stockholders of record at the close of busi- 
ness on June 30, 1905. Checks will be mailed. 
Transfer books of the Preferred Stock will close at 3 P.M. 
on June 30, 1905, and reopen es! 21, 1905. 
IGH BEST, Secretary. 











MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE GOMPANY. 
New York, June 13, 1905. 
At a meeting of the Board of Directors held this day a regular 
quarterly dividend of TWO AND ONE-HALF PER CENT. was 
declared, payable on and after June 30, 1905, to the stockholders of 
record on Saturday, June 17, 1905, at one o’clock P.M. 
The transfer books will close on Saturday, June 17, 1905, at one 
o’clock P.M., and reopen on Monday, July 10, 1905, at 10 o’clock 
A.M, FRED’K J. WARBURTON, Treasurer. 


WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC AND MANUPAG- 
TURING GOMPANY. 
New York, June 20, 1905. 

A quarterly dividend of TWO AND ONE-HALF PER CENT. 
upon the preferred, assenting, and non- .- wy stocks of the 
Sone was declared, payable July 10th, 1905, to stockholders of 
record June 26th Transfer books’ will be closed June 26th, 
1905, and opened J a Lith, 1905. 





T. W. SIEMON, Treasurer. 


American Woolen Company 
Twenty-Fifth Quarterly Dividend. 


Notice is hereby given that the quarterly dividend 
of One and Three-Quarters Per Cent. (134%) on the 
Preferred Capital Stock of the American Woolen Com- 
pany will be paid on the 15th of July, 1905, to stock- 
holders of record at the close of business July 1, 1905. 

Transfer books for Preferred Stock will be closed 
at the close of business July 1, 1905, and will be reopened 
July 17, 1905. 





WM. H. DWELLY, Jr., Treasurer. 
Boston,’ Mass.,“ June 14, 1905. 








Office st jibe Electric Storage 
Battery Company 


Allegheny ros dy i np il 

—, Pa., June 21, 1905. 
The directors have thin is dey lared a dividend of ONE 
AND ONE-QUARTER PER CENT. from the net earnings 
of the compery, on both common and preferred stocks, 
payable July 1905, to —— of record at the 

close of ~~ a! on June 26. Checks will be mailed, 
WALTER G. HENDERSON: Troasurer. 





OTIS ELEVATOR GOMPANY. 
17 Battery Place, N. Y. City, June 13, 1905. 

The Board of Directors of the Otis Elevator Company 
has this day declared a quarterly dividend of $1.50 per 
share upon the Preferred Stock of the Company, payable 
at this office on July 15, 1905, to the preferred stockholders 
of record at the close of business June 30th, 1905. 

LYNDE BELKNAP, Treasurer. 
eee AND TELEGRAPH 
GOMPANY. 

A dividend of One my a Half Dollars per share and 
an Extra Dividend of Three Quarters of a Dollar per 
share will be paid on Saturday, July 15, 1905, to stock- 
holders of record at the close of business on Friday, 
June 30, 1905. 

The Transfer books will be closed from July 1 to July 


14, 1905, both days included. 
WM, R. DRIVER, Treasurer. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELE- 
GRAPH COMPANY. 
Four Per Cent. Collateral Trust Bonds. 
Coupons from these bonds, payable by their 
terms on July 1, 1905, at the office of the Treasurer 
in New York, will be paid by the Manhattan Trust 
Company, 20 Wall Street. 
WM. R. DRIVER. Treasurer. 


THE WESTERN UNION TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
(Tncorporated.) 
New York, June 14th, 1905. 
DIVIDEND No. 147. 





AMERICAN 








Ss 15th fe of c next, to shsreholders of record at the close of 
transfer books on the 20t day of June inst. 

Ene transfer books will be closed at three o’clock on the after- 

noon of June 20th inst.,and reopened on the morning of July 





ist next. 
M. T. WILBUR, Treasurer. 
INSURANCE 
1851 THE 


MASSAGHUSETTS 
MUTUAL LIFE 
Insurance Gompany 


OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


JOHN A. HALL, President. 
HENRY M. PHILLIPS, Vice-President. 


Assets, Jan. tet, 1006, =@ $§37,071,207.857 
Liabilities, 33,770,674.54 
Surplus, «= « © © 3,300,623.03 


Massachusetts Laws protect the policy holder. 
New YorK OFFICE, Empire Bldg., 71 Broadway. 


GEO. J. WIGHT, 
Manager of Agents for Southern New York. 
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New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Post Office Square, - Boston, Mass. 


$39,824422-73 
53,686, 126.25 





‘ete Jan. 1, 1905, - 


All forms of Life and Eetowmens Paticies issued. 
CASH distributions as upon all cles. 
Every policy has endorsed choreon ' the cash surrender and paid 
p Lay a] ce Values to which the insured is entitled by the Massa- 
chusetts Statute. 
Pamphlets, rates, 3 ond values for any age sent on application to 
the Company’s 0: 


Benj. F. Stevens, Prest. Alfred D. Foster, Vice-Prest. 
D.F. Appel, Secretary. Wm. B. Turner, Asst. Sec’y. 


State Mutual 


Life Assurance Company 
OF WORCESTER, MASS, 
A. G. BULLOCK, President. 


January Ist, 1905. 


$25,457 ,929.45 
22,905,552.00 


tema NR eS 
$2,552,377.45 








ASSETS, 
LIABILITIES, 


SURPLUS (Massachusetts Standard) 


Cash surrender values stated in every policy, aan guaran- 
teed by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeiture law 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 220 Breedway. 
C. W. ANDERSON & SON, Gen. Agents. 








THOROUGH INSPECTIONS and Insurance against Loss 
or Damage to Property, and Loss of Life and Injury to Persons 
caused by STEAM BOILER EXPLOSIONS. 


L. B. BRAINERD, yyemsensent Tresparer. 
F. B. ALLEN, Vice-Pres 

J. B. PIERCE, Secreta — 

L. F. MIDDLEBROOK, Assistant Secretary. 


STRAW HATS 


The fashionable braids made in light 
weight hats, 


$2.00 to $4.00 


Also a complete line of Stetson’s light weight derby 
and soft hats for Summer wear. 








E. WILLARD JONES, 


LATE BIRD & CO. 
1835 49 Nassau Street. 1905 








Ghe 
Hartford Life 
Insurance Co. 


Chartered 1866 


All that is best in 
Life Insurance 


George E. Keeney, Pres. CG. H. Bacall, Secy. 


Provident Savings Life 


E. W. SCOTT, President. 
346 Broadway, New York.. 





A Life Insurance Company especially adapted 
for permanent and temporary usefulness to active 
business men. -Permanent, giving a large amount 
of indemnity for the family; /emporary, guaran- 
teeing at low cost against loss by death while 
engaged in speculative operations. It specially 
provides for practical wants. 





The Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company pays 
more claims daily than there are 
days in the year. This gives a 
suggestion as to the magnitude 
of the company’s business. The- 
assets of the Company have 
now reached a total of $128,094,- 


315. 


Washington Life 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
Of New York 


$17,500,000 


JOHN TATLOGCK, President. 





Assets, 
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Report of the Continental. 


The annual report of the Continental Insurance Company. 
published to day, illustrates the advantage of conservative yet 
up-to-date business methods. This is one of the oldest i 
ance oa in the city, its inco 

lace in . It went through the 

ton fire in 1872 and the Baltimore fire in 
losses promptly and in full. Its , grone assets amounting to 

14.548.153, and the net surplus available for policy holders is 

,760,000, including the capital, $1,000,000. In the valuation of 
its rea] estate, stocks and bonds, on which the figures of its total 
assets are based, only the most conservative estimates have 
been taken, such as the valuation of Pennsylvania stock at 115, 
whereas the actual market value was 188; Chicago & North- 
western preferred stock at 210, actual market 236; e Shore 
at 250, market 290, &c. Among the directors of the Continental 
are ident Hen Evans, James H. Hyde, Ric A. 
McCurdy, Alexander E. Orr, Elihu Root and John L. Riker. 


From “Sun” (N. Y.) Jan, 18, 1906. 














Ask for a Continental policy and 
you are sure to secure absolute indem- 
nity at fair rates. 

Any Insurance broker. Agents everywhere. 


CONTINENTAL FIRE INS. CO., 
46 Cedar Street, New York. 
280 LaSalle Street, Chicago, Ills. 
**INSURE IN AN AMERICAN COMPANY.” 








Disability Insurance Pays 


BENEFITS FOR BOTH ACCIDENT AND SICKNESS. 


Cost No Greater Than Ordinary Policy Sold by Other Companies. 

SPECIAL. FEATURES 

Accumulations, Fixed Optional Indemnities, 

Surgeons’ Fees, Identification Certificate, 
None of the Usual Restrictions. 








All made possible by this Company’s original plan of insuring only 
business and professional men. 


70,000 Policies in Force. Over $5,000,000.00 Paid in Claims. 


The Preferred Accident Insurance Company, 


290-292 Broadway, New York. 


PHINEAS C. LouNSBURY, Pres. KIMBALL C. ATWOOD, Secy. 





























Cook's Flaked Rice 


Beef, 4} 7 S 
Potatoes, 21 7 - 


One pound of Cook’s Flaked 
Rice contains 21 per cent. 
more life-giving nourishment 
than a pound of beef and a 


pound of potatoes combined. 


The stomach works three hours to digest beef, 


potatoes or eggs, while it takes only one hour to 
digest Flaked Rice. 


Be sure to get COOK’S—Cook’s Flaked 
Rice; do not let an unscrupulous grocer give you 


a “just as good brand”’ to increase zs profit. 


~~ Best Food for Children 











» 


MATTER OF HEALTH 


Absolutely Pure 
HAS NO SUBSTITUTE 


ae a oo 


NMS SSASSSSSSSSPBSSBPSBAPVBsQCSsSAsssguyze LARALAAARAAAAAAAAARRAARARASRARSAAAABASAMH 


Established in Eighteen Hundred and Fifty-One 


They are superior in Artistic Quality 
because they are 
SUPERIOR IN 
ESSENTIALS 

Vose tone, Vose action and Vose con- 

struction are standards of the world, 

@_ By our easy payment plan, every family in 

moderate circumstances can own a VOSE 

piano. We allow a liberal price for old instrue 
ments in exchange, and deliver the piano in 


your house free of expense. You can deal with 
us at a distant point the same as in Boston. 





@ Send for catalogue and full information, 


vose & SONS PIANO CO. 
160 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 


CIC YD 








Siegel Cooper & Gompany 
PRIVATE BANKERS 
6th Ave., 18th & 19th Sts. 
New York City 


Call atténtion to their facilities for carrying 
“3 small accounts subject to check,—a safe and con- 
¥% venient manner of handling the funds for the 
t household is provided by this plan. 

7 Salaried people who are paid by monthly 
4% check will find that an account with us will-be a 
¥ great convenience. 


Are You Going Abroad 
This Summer ? 


Travelers’ checks and letters of credit issued ; 
also drafts payable in all parts of the world. 
Foreign money bought and sold. 

Four per cent. per annum paid on time deposits, 

Full information given upon application and 
inquiries either by mail or by personal visit are 

, requested. 


4 HOURS: 9 A. M. to 5:30 P.M. 
ACN SS SSS SSS SS 
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Ltlantic Mutual 
Tnsurance Company 


Atuaxtic Burpine, 
49 AND 51 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 
Organized in 1842 ; 





PORTATION RISK AND WILL I88UE POLICIES 
MAKING LOSS PAYABLE IN ENGLAND, 


Assets Over Ten Million Dollars 
for the Security of its Policies. 


The profits of the Company revert to the assured% 
and are divided annually upon the premiume ter-¥ 
minated during the year, thereby reducing the cost % 
of insurance, , 

For such dividends, certificates are issued beare , 
ing interest until ordered to be redeemed, in aoe% 


cordance with the Charter. =: , 


ANTON A, RAVEN, President. 
CORNELIUS ELDERT, Vice-Pres’t. 
THEO. P. JOHNSON, 2d Vice-Pres’t. - 
JAS. L. LIVINGSTON, 3rd Vice-Pres't. 


G.STANTON FLOYD-JONES, Secretary. 








